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A  Tariff  to  Protect  American  Labor. 


SPEECH 


HON.    JOSEPH    N.    DOLPH, 

On  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  SHERMAN  to  refer  the  President's  annual 
message  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOLPH  said: 

Mr.  PRESIDENT:  Early  in  the  session  I  took  occasion  to  discuss  briefly 
the  question  of  the  surplus  revenues,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  objects  of  urgent  importance  and  of  national  concern 
for  which,  in  my  judgment,  provision  should  be  made  before  the  pres- 
ent sources  of  revenue  were  cut  off.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  safe,  wise,  and  statesmanlike  way  to  deal  with  the  existing  surplus 
and  surplus  revenues  would  be  to  use  them  as  far  as  necessary  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  works  in  progress  and  other  needed  works, 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors;  for  coast  defenses  and  sim- 
ilar purposes;  and  the  continued  liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  But 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  done,  and  the  only  alternative  offered  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  revenues.  I  had  been  disposed,  until  it  became  apparent 
by  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  as  well  as  by  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  of  the  House,  that  every  leading  industry  of  the 
Pacific  coast  was  threatened  with  destruction,  to  leave  the  discussion 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done  to  those  better  qualified 
by  long  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  by  legislative  experience  to 
discuss  it. 

Ever  since  the  President's  message  was  made  public  there  has  been 
a  well-founded  alarm  among  the  people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  and  everywhere  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  threatened  destruction  of  many  of  their  industrial  in- 
terests, involving  business  and  financial  ruin  to  them  and  distress  to 
the  laboring  and  industrial  classes.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  keenly 
share  in  this  feeling  of  apprehension.  The  wool-growers,  lumbermen, 
miners,  fruit  raisers,  farmers,  the  labor  organizations,  and  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  have  petitioned,  remonstrated,  and  memorialized  Congress 
against  the  removal  of  the  protection  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe 
and  Asia  they  now  enjoy,  and  have  called  upon  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  interests. 
To-day  I  voice  their  protests. 

The  Senate  can  not  originate  a  revenue  bill.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, whether  wisely  or  not,  is  intrusted  to  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress the  power  and  duty  of  originating  all  revenue  laws.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives  for  ten  out  of 
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the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  only  reduction  of  taxes  made  during  the 
time  was.  by  the  Republican  party  during  the  two  years  it  was  in  con- 
trol of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Democratic  party  controls  the  House.  It  has  the  Administra- 
tion. It  came  into  power  under  a  pledge  to  reduce  taxation.  One  en- 
tire Congress  and  more  than  three  months  of  another  has  elapsed  since 
the  present  Administration  came  into  power,  and  no  plan  for  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

One  way  to  decrease  the  surplus  is  to  make  appropriations  for  proper 
and  necessary  national  purposes,  but  whenever  an  increase  of  appro- 
priations is  proposed  it  is  denounced  at  once  as  extravagant  by  those 
who  are  determined  to  force  their  free-trade  doctrines  upon  Congress. 

THE  ADMINISTBATION  PLAN. 

At  last  we  have  a  plan  which,  if  the  press  and  rumor  are  to  be  believed, 
was  incubated  in  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  Treasury  Department 
and  hatched  in  secret  conclave  by  the  political  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue."  The  title  is  a  misnomer.  It  should  be  "A 
bill  to  destroy  American  industries. ' '  It  comes  to  us  without  any  mark 
to  show  where  it  originated  or  who  is  its  author — ' '  Nobody's  Child ' ' — 
and  before  the  American  people  are  through  with  it  no  one  will  be  found 
willing  to  own  its  paternity. 

This  bill  is  understood  to  embody  the  views  of  the  Administration. 
It  is  apparent  that  it  has  not  been  framed  on  any  rational  principle. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  bill  shows  that  it  has  been  drawn  with  a 
view  to  securing  votes  for  the  measure  in  the  South.  This  was  neces- 
sary. The  present  Administration  came  into  power  by  the  votes  of  the 
solid  South.  The  Democratic  party  controls  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to-day  by  the  aid  of  the  solid  South.  The  hope  for  a  continua- 
tion of  a  Democratic  administration  is  in  the  South,  and  so  when  the 
Administration  endeavors  to  force  a  tariff  policy  upon  the  country  it  is 
necessarily  a  Southern  policy.  Sugar  is  to  be  protected  by  a  continu- 
ation of  a  protective  duty  to  please  Louisiana,  while  wool  and  lumber 
and  the  products  of  other  great  industries  of  the  States  from  which  there 
is  no  hope  of  securing  Democratic  votes  in  the  electoral  college  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  free-list. 

When  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  formulates  a  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  the  revenues,  sugar  is  touched  lightly  and  the  Louisiana 
sugar- planters  are  conciliated;  oranges  are  excepted,  when  plums  and 
prunes  and  other  fruits  are  placed  upon  the  free-list,  to  please  the  orange- 
growers  of  Florida;  the  tariff  on  coal  is  retained  to  conciliate  West  Vir- 
ginia, and,  if  possible,  to  stay  the  growth  of  protective  sentiment  in  that 
State.  Coverings  for  cotton  and  cotton  ties,  which  are  simply  hoop- 
iron  prepared  at  little  cost  for  use  in  baling  cotton,  are  placed  upon  the 
free-list,  while  hoop-iron  hoops  for  barrels,  tubs,  buckets,  etc.,  in  the 
North  are  left  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation. 

FREE  WOOL. 

The  great  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  which  would  the  most  directly 
and  disastrously  feel  the  effect  of  the  ad  option  by  Congress  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  would  be  the 
wool-growing  industry. 

Call  torn  hi  is  the  leading  wool-growing  State  of  the  Union,  and  Oregon 
is  fast  taking  rank  beside  ber.  Every  portion  of  Oregon  ia  adapted  to 


wool-growing,  and  considerable  portions  which  are  well  suited  to  this 
industry  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain.  Eastern  Oregon  is 
producing  an  excellent  quality  of  clothing  wool.  I  am  informed  that 
during  the  last  season  there  was  shipped  from  The  Dalles  and  from  Ar- 
lington, a  point  on  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  road 
50  miles  further  up  the  valley,  and  intermediate  points,  7, 500, 000  pounds 
of  wool. 

In  1875  there  were  in  California  4. 683, 200  and  in  Oregon  643, 400  sheep; 
in  1887  there  were  in  Caligornia  6,069,698  and  in  Oregon  2,593,029 
sheep — an  increase  in  Oregon  in  twelve  years  of  over  400  per  cent. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Nevada  in  1875  was  19,000;  the  number  in 
1887  was  674,4*6.  The  number  in  Washington  Territory  in  1887  was 
555,439;  and  the  total  number  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1887  was  9,892,652. 
In  California  and  Oregon  alone  there  are  8,656,727  sheep — nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  which  is 
44,759,314. 

These  figures  are  significant,  showing  at  a  glance  the  importance  of 
the  wool-growing  interest  to  those  States  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  it. 

The  farmers  of  the  pacific  coast  are  thoroughly  aroused  upon  this 
question.  They  believe  that  a  wrong  was  done  them  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  upon  wool  in  1883,  a  wrong  by  which  their  profits  upon  wool 
were  unj  ustly  reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool-growers  in  foreign 
countries.  They  have  not  realized  the  promised  reduction  in  the  price 
of  clothing,  and  they  have  not  forgotten  that  while  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  imported  wools  by  the  act  of  1883  amounted  to  only  Si- 
cents  per  pound,  no  sooner  had  the  act  taken  effect  than  the  price  of 
wool  declined  5  cents  per  pound  in  the  United  States,  and  the  farmers 
of  this  country  lost  on  their  very  first  wool  crop  under  the  new  tariff 
$15,000,000.  The  decrease  of  the  tariff  resulted  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  importation,  and  the  result  has  been  to  crowd  out  a  like 
amount  of  domestic  wool,  to  drive  out  of  the  field  American  wool-grow- 
ers, and  to  greatly  cripple  the  industry.  Our  experience  under  the  act  of 
1883  points  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  all 
duties  upon  foreign  wool.  The  wool  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
doomed  to  total  destruction  whenever  foreign  wool  is  admitted  free  of 
duty. 

Australia  with  her  80,000,000  sheep,  with  her  3,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory  and  3,000,000  inhabitants,  with  her  abundant  pasturage, 
cheap  lands,  and  large  flocks,  which  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  require  but  little  care,  with  cheap  labor  and  consequent  cheap 
wool,  and  South  Africa  and  the  South  American  countries  with  similar 
advantages,  will  drive  the  American  wool-grower  to  the  wall  and  sup- 
plant the  American  product  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  Let 
no  one  be  deceived.  Free  wool  means  that  the  wool  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  product  of  the  cheap  labor  of 
foreign  countries,  and  that  the  millions  of  men  employed  in  growing 
American  wool  shall  be  deprived  of  their  labor  to  furnish  employment  to 
the  wool-growers  and  herders  upon  the  plains  of  Australia,  the  ranges 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  pampas  of  South  America. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  before 
the  farmers'  national  congress  at  Chicago  November  11,  1887,  I  find 
the  necessity  for  protection  to  American  wool  growing  and  manufact- 
uring interests  admirably  stated.  I  quote  at  length  from  it.  Judge 
Lawrence  says: 
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American  manufacturers  can,  under  proper  fostering  influences  and  after  a 
brief  space  of  time,  produce  substantially  all  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  we 
require.  The  skill  which  fabricates  pur  present  product  is  capable  of  all  neces- 
sary expansion.  And  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  with  commercial  treaties  with 
other  American  Republics,  Brazil,  Japan,  and  some  other  nations,  and  with  the 
much-needed  increase  of  the  American  mercantile  marine,  our  manufacturers 
can  become  exporters  of  their  fabrics,  and  take  that  high  position  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  for  which  American  resources,  enterprise,  skill,  and  industry 
so  eminently  qualify  them.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  the  day  will  soon  dawn 
when  we  will  no  longer  be  dependents  on  foreign  supplies.  Thus  the  question 
is  answered,  what  may  the  American  wool  interest  become? 

What  are  the  fostering  influences  requisite  to  enable  American  wool  growers 
and  manufacturers  to  supply  all  the  wool  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  we 
need,  and  in  due  time  to  enable  our  people  to  become  exporters  of  these  ? 

I  answer  unhesitatingly,  that  chief  among  them  is  protective  legislation, 
which  will  exclude  the  foreign  product  so  far  and  so  fast  as  we  can  supply  what 
we  need.  Our  true  policy  is,  that  Americans  shall  patronize  and  give  employ- 
ment to  American  rather  than  to  foreign  producers,  and  thereby  secure  em- 
ployment for  idle  hands ;  give  American  wages  for  American  services,  enlarge 
our  resources,  and  with  them  our  own  abundance,  and  no  longer  be  dependent 
for  the  clothes  we  wear  on  foreign  capital,  labor,  and  skill.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  general  policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  That  is  not  involved  in  the  question 
whether  we  should  give  to  American  farmers  the  privilege  of  supplying  all  the 
wool  we  need.  Our  lands  are  here  and  can  not  be  removed ;  they  must  be 
rendered  available  in  every  possible  form,  or  so  far  as  they  are  not,  they  are 
idle  and  unproductive.  Our  capital  is  already  invested,  and  our  labor  is  here 
awaiting  employment.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  build  up  new  in- 
dustries generally,  or  create  new  plants — it  is  now  whether  we  shall  utilize  the 
plant  we  have  in  land,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  increase  our  plants  of  woolen 
and  worsted  manufactures. 

And  now  I  address  myself  to  the  question — Why  should  we  demand  protect- 
ive legislation?  This  is  an  inquiry  to  which  there  are  several  answers. 

We  can  not  supply  American  wants  with  American  wool,  or  woolen  or  worsted 
goods,  without  protection.  We  will  be  driven  from  these  industries  by  foreign 
competition.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  and  by  the  logic  of  facts. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  in  his  recent  report  on 
wool,  says :  "  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  raising  sheep  in  Europe,  or  in  this  country, 
to  compete  with  South  Africa  or  the  Platte  country  or  Australia.  Our  sheep 
farming  must  eventually  be  confined  to  small  flocks  of  improved  breeds,  raised 
on  farms  where  they  require  little  or  no  extra  labor.  It  has  already  come  to  this 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  where  lands  are  valuable,  and 
will  finally  prevail  in  the  West  as  the  large  ranches  are  divided  up  and  settled. 
The  conditions  are  entirely  different  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America,  where  laborers  are  at  least  semi-barbarians  or  peons,  and  the  immense 
plains  of  cheap  lands  and  torrid  climate  seem  better  adapted  to  sheep  raising 
than  other  industries."  That  is,  without  an  adequate  protective  tariff,  wool 
growing  will  not  be  remunerative,  and  so  as  an  industry  will  perish. 

And  in  the  same  report  he  tells  us  that  even  under  the  present  wool  tariff  of 
1883  "  it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  *  *  *  there  may  be  little  or  no  gain  in 
numbers  [of  sheep],  if  not  an  actual  loss  in  the  near  future."  Another  thor- 
oughly well-informed  expert  says:  "In  this  country,  where  wages  are  high  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  social  conditions  so  widely  different  from  the  Old 
World,  it  is  evident  that  competition  without  protection  is  impossible.  Italy 
has  her  sheep  attended  by  shepherds  at  2  cents  per  day,  their  only  food,  black 
bread  soaked  in  oil;  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  Russia,  wages  and  modea  of  living 
on  about  the  same  scale ;  South  America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia,  but 
one  step  higher.  As  the  natives  in  most  of  these  countries  attend  the  flocks, 
they  require  but  little  clothing,  and  they  get  but  a  mere  pittance,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  life." 

The  logic  of  facts  proves  that  without  adequate  protection  we  cannot  render 
wool-growing  remunerative  here.  In  Australia,  South  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries no  provision  is  necessary  for  food  and  shelter  in  the  winter  season  other 
than  that  provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature."  They  furnish  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory practically  unlimited  with  lands  almost  without  cost;  they  have  immense 
flocks  of  sheep,  they  can  increase  their  number  almost  without  limit,  and  sup- 
ply the  world  with  an  abundance  of  every  class  and  grade  of  wool.  They  oan 
furnish  wool  at  prices  so  low  that  they  can  defy  competition  and  annihilate 
every  flock  in  the  United  States,  unless  we  shall  be  saved  by  protection.  The 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shows  that  in  1882  Buenos  Ayres  unwashed 
clothing — equal  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania X  wool — was  quoted  at  13.5cents  per 
pound,  with  coat  of  transportation  to  Boston  3.152  cents  per  pound.  The  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1864  Buenos  Ayrean 
wools  "could  he  bought  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  under  12  cents  per  pound,  and 
come  in  under  the  .'i-r«-ntH  duty  " 


The  reduction  of  our  wool  produce  by  the  act  of  1883  has  increased  the  Ameri- 
can demand  for  foreign  wool,  and  but  for  this  South  American  clothing  wool 
could  be  produced  for  10  cents  per  pound  and  laid  down  in  Boston  for  less  than  1 5 
cents.  Such  wools  can  not  profitably  be  produced  in  our  older  States  unwashed 
for  less  than  about  30  cents  per  pound.  The  history  of  our  own  wool  tariff  and 
wool  production  shows  that  without  adequate  protection  annihilation  awaits 
pur  wool  industry.  Prior  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  Congress  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  wool  industry.  When  the  tariff  bill  of  1828 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  the  illustrious  and  far-seeing  statesman, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  laying  a  protective  duty  of  lo 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  wool,  until  it  should  amount  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  5  per  cent,  afterward,  until  it  should  amount  to  70  per  cent.— a  higher  aver- 
age rate  of  duty  than  has  ever  yet  been  enacted  by  Congress,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  expense  and  delay  of  ocean  transportation  were  so  great  as  in 
themselves  to  give  American  wool-grower*  advantages  and  protection  which 
no  longer  exist.  His  wisdom  did  not  prevail.  The  result  was  that  the  wool  in- 
dustry languished  for  a  long  period.  An  accurate  statistician  has  said:  "In 
1810,  when  the  first  census  of  products  of  industry  was  taken,  the  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  the  United  States  was  returned  at  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
million  pounds." 

In  1812  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  a  trustworthy  authority,  computed  it 
to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  million  pounds.  During  the  last  four  census 
years  the  number  of  sheep  and  production  of  wool  were  as  follows : 


Years. 

Number 
of  sheep. 

Pounds 
of  wool. 

1850                                

21,723,220 
22,  471,  275 
28,  477,  5iii 

52,516,959 
60,264,913 
100,  102,  387 

1860 

1870      

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  hi  the  decade  from  1850 
to  1860  was  only  748,055,  equivalent  to  3£  per  cent.    Then  came  the  first  and  only 
just,  sufficient,  and,  for  the  time  it  was  in  force,  effectual  tariff  act  of  March  2,  1867. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  wool  industry  prospered.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1860  to  1870  amounted  to  6,606,675,  or  27  per  cent. ; 
from  1870  to  1880  the  increase  in  number  was  12,287,949,  or  about  44  per  cent. ; 
and  in  1884  our  sheep  numbered  50,360,243.  Our  wool  product  increased  faster 
than  our  sheep ;  that  is,  "  the  average  weight  of  fleece  rose  from  2£  and  3£  pounds 
to  5  and  5i  pounds  [of  washed  wool],  according  to  location."  Thus  the  wool  in- 
dustry, for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  grew  rapidly,  was  prosperous,  and  re- 
munerative under  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  and  up  to  act  of  March  3, 1883.  *  *  * 

The  effect  of  this  act  has  been  to  make  wool  production  unprofitable  by  re- 
ducing the  price ;  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  sheep  and  of  our  wool  products, 
thereby  to  encourage  and  increase  the  importation  of  foreign  wools,  and  give 
American  patronage  to  foreign  producers  instead  of  our  own.  It  has  reduced 
our  sheep,  5,867,312  in  number,  when,  on  the  basis  of  increase  under  the  tariff  of 
1867,  there  should  have  been  an  increase  of  6,000,000,  making  a  loss  equal  to  about 
13,000,000  sheep,  and  a  loss  in  clip  of  wool  of  48,000,000  pounds,  worth  514,400,000. 
Thus  the  wool-growers  have  lost  by  decrease  of  flocks  in  reduced  wool  product 
814,400,000,  and  in  price  of  wool  they  produced  in  1887  at  least  $26,000,000.  And 
we  are  correctly  told  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1883  there  is  "  in  the  near  future" 
to  be  a  continued  and  actual  growing  loss  in  number.  The  imports  of  wool  in 
1882  were  67,861,744 ;  in  1887  they  were  114,038,030,  when  they  should  have  been 
reduced  to  40,000,000,  and  under  proper  protection  might  have  been  less 

Induced  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  by  the  act  of  1883,  there 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1886,  107,910,549  pounds  of  wool  of  the  value  of  $13,794,213,  from 
which  duties  to  the  amount  of  $5,126,108  were  received.  During  the 
same  period  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  manufactures 
of  wool  of  the  value  of  $40,536,509,  upon  which  duties  to  the  amount 
of  $27,278,528  were  paid.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
wool  in  1883  on  the  production  in  the  United  States  will  further  appear 
from  an  inspection  of  the  following: 


S(atement  showing  the  quantities  of  raw  wool  produced  in  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  all  oQier  wool-producing  countries  of  the  world. 


Countries  of  production. 


Quantities 
produced. 


North  America : 

United  States  (1884) 

British  North  American  provinces  (1884) 

South  America : 

Argentine  Republic  (exports  1885) , 

Uruguay  (exports  1884) „ » 

Asia  and  Australasia : 

Australasia  (exports  1885-'86) „ 

British  East  Indies  (exports  1885-'86) 

Turkey,  Asiatic,  and  Persia  (estimated) 

Africa  : 

Cape  Colony  (exports  1885) 

Natal  (exports  1885) 

All  other  countries  .. 


Pounds. 
807,588,000 
4,409,000 

283,047,000 
59,084,000 

455,470,000 
23,126,000 
13,228,000 

29,299,000 
17,306,000 
88,185,000 


Total  production. 


1,983,396,000 


This  table  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Judge 
Lawrence  that  the  imports  of  wool  in  1887  were  114,038,030  pounds, 
an  amount  considerably  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States. 

To  show  from  whence  the  competition  comes  which  our  wool-grow- 
ers have  to  meet  and  the  scramble  which  will  take  place  for  the  wool 
markets  of  the  United  States  if  wool  is  placed  upon  the  free-list,  I  ap- 
pend hereto: 

A  statement  showing  the  kinds  of  raw  wool,  by  countries  of  production  and 
of  immediate  shipment,  imported  into  the  three  ports,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 


Countries  of 
production. 

Countries  of  im- 
mediate ship- 
ment. 

Class  1, 
clothing 
wools. 

Class  2, 
combing 
wools. 

Class  3, 
carpet 
wools. 

Total. 

Argentine  Re- 

Argentine  Re- 

Pounds. 
58  682 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
6  214  685 

Pounds. 

public. 

public. 
England  
Brazil 

232,077 



30,744 
23  470 

6,559,558 

Austria 

81  745 

. 

420,  629 

502,  374 

Belgium 

Belgium 

72  358 

8  753 

France 

6  598 

87,709 

Brazil  

Brazil  

235,028 

295,  969 

530,997 

Chili  

Chili  
England 

520,059 

25  113 



2,008,617 
112  675 

}   2,666,464 

China.-  

('hiuii  

2,  047,  067 

England  
France 

5,012 

1,011 

:v.r.i,  :;«;:{ 
59  933 

Germany  

500,585 

3,  611,  892 

Hong-Kong  

556  018 

Italy  

48  903 

Denmark 

England. 

5  380 

5  380 

Greenland. 

608,012 

608,012 

Iceland,  and 
the   Faroe 

lalanda. 

A  statement  showing  the  kinds  of  raw  wool,  by  countries  of  production  and 
of  immediate  shipment,  etc. — Continued. 


Countries   of 
production. 

Countries  of  im- 
mediate ship- 
ment. 

Class  1, 
clothing 
wools. 

Class  2, 
combing 
wools. 

Class  3, 
carpet 
wools. 

Total. 

France 

France         .   .   . 

Pound*. 
6,131 

Pounds. 
13,  281 

Pounds. 
1,211,461 

Pound*. 

1 

England 

6  729 

436  419 

Scotland 

176  660 

L  1  931  334 

Germany 

10,  818 

69  835 

Germany......... 

Germany  

15,  218 

2,107 

92,079 

1 

England 

382  957 

492,  361 

England 

60  316 

6  815  421 

4,373  868 

Scotland  

139,  976 

Belgium 

7  285 

11,  393,  791 

Nova  Scotia 

5  925 

Scotland  

Scotland         .  . 

8,613 

2,  832,  875 

{ 

5  428 

2  477  469 

>•  5,324,386 

Ireland  

England  

1,  551,  062 

1,551,062 

Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia 

491 

491 

British  West 
Indies. 

British    West 
Indies. 
England 

1,574 

439 

191 
17  421 

V         19,  625 

British  Bast 

British  East  In- 

75,268 

Indies. 

dies. 
England 

58  450 

12  738  506 

13  082  465 

Scotland  

157,  320 

France 

52  921 

British  Aus- 

British Austral- 

3, 382,  684 

tralasia. 

asia. 
England  

5,920,076 

21,525 

9,328,467 

4,182 

British  Africa.. 

British  Africa... 
England  
France  

1,552,281 
335,807 

75 

9,482 

248,'417" 
27,958 

2,188,966 

Denmark 

14  946 

British  posses- 

England 

170 

170 

s  i  o  n  s,    all 
other. 
Greece 

Austria 

10  070 

10  070 

Italy  

Italy  

2,873 

England 

11,065 

>•         13,  938 

Hawaiian  Isl- 

5 776 

5  776 

ands. 
Mexico 

Mexico 

57,876 

57  876 

Netherlands  ... 

Netherlands  

20,  456 

62 

England 

45,184 

>•        65,702 

Dutch      West 

Dutch  West  In- 

Indies. 

dies. 
Venezuela 

13,372 
4,262 

y        17,634 

Peru 

United    States 

1  635 

1  635 

Portugal  

of  Colombia. 
England        

2,292 

684,  313 

Spain 

926 

]•       687,  531 

Roumania  

England  

6,104 

I 

Italy 

43,157 

f         49,  261 

Russia  on  the 

Russia  on  the 

139,  432 

- 

Baltic. 

Baltic. 
England  

3,  183,  180 

Denmark 

253  444 

592  556 

(.  4  6(55  034 

Germany  

410.  205 

Net  h  e  rl  a  n  d  s 

39,460 

46  757 

Norway. 
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A  statement  showing  the  kinds  of  raw  wool,  by  countries  of  production  and 
of  immediate  shipment,  etc. — Continued. 


Countries   of 
production. 

Countries  of  im- 
mediate ship- 
ment. 

Clash  1, 
clothing 
wools. 

Class  2, 
combing 
wools. 

Class  3, 
carpet 
wools. 

Total. 

Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

England  
Scotland  

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
2,932 

Pounds. 
14,521,307 
15,  626 

Pounds. 

France          .  . 

463,465 

306  391 

S-  15,  364,  720 

44,258 

Austria 

10,  741 

44  439 

44  439 

Spain 

England  

28,378 

28,378 

Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Turkey  hi  Eu- 
rope. 
England  „..  
France 

17,750 

162,394 
698,  690 

360,657 

602,966 
288  636 

Belgium  

441 

17,  128 

>  2,253,111 

Germany 

128 

10,843 

441 

Italy  

93,037 

Turkey  in  Asia 

4  367 

1,448  312 

Turkey  in  Eu- 

3 908 

33  471 

rope. 

14  875 

754  570 

12  881  486 

Scotland  

176,  634 

>  19,  518,  851 

France  

4,  224 

87 
6  427 

4,179,848 

v 

Italy 

10,642 

Turkey  in  Af- 

England 

417  346 

rica 

Italy  ... 

200 

602,142 

Spain     ..  .. 

4,596 

Uruguay  

Uruguay  
England  

2,585,292 
1,618 



312,743 

1,562 

Brazil 

35  841 

Venezuela 

Venezuela 

13,  817 

13,  817 

Asia,  all  other.. 

England  

305 

17,782 

2,197,414 
321  750 

Russia  on  the 

42,561 

>  2,579,812 

Africa  all  oth- 

Black Sea. 

3,186 

3,186 

er. 

. 

Total 

15,  064,  659 

10,168,344 

83,  472,  499 

108,  705,  502 

FREE  LUMBER. 

Another  important  interest  of  the  Pacific  coast  threatened  by  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  By  the  Mills  bill 
timber  used  for  spars,  timber  hewn  and  sawed,  timber  squared,  un- 
manufactured wood,  sawed  boards,  etc.,  hubs  for  wheels,  etc.,  staves  of 
wood,  pickets  and  palings,  laths,  shingles,  and  clapboards  are  placed 
on  the  free-list,  to  secure  a  paltry  reduction  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
duties,  which  might  have  been  secured  by  a  further  reduction  of  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  present  duty  on  sugar. 

In  the  magnificent  forests  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  neighboring  Territory  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of 
wealth  which,  if  not  destroyed  by  ruinous  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  and  practically  unlimited  timber  supply  of  the  British  Provinces, 
will  for  many  years  to  come  provide  profitable  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Washington  Territory  there  are  35,000, 
000  acres  of  land,  not  including  the  inaccessible  and  valueless  mount- 
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ain  tops,  and  that  of  this  20,000,000  acres  is  timbered  land.  A  1 
proportion  of  Western  Oregon  is  covered  with  munificent  forests  of 
fir,  cedar,  pine,  and  other  valuable  timber  trees.  The  governor  of 
Washington  Territory,  in  his  annual  report  for  1887,  places  the  annual 
capacity  of  the  saw-mills  of  Washington  Territory  at  645,440,000  feet, 
and  estimates  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  in  that 
Territory  at  4,964.  The  product  of  these  mills  is  shipped  mainly  to 
San  Francisco,  but  a  large  amount  of  lumber  is  shipped  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments  from  Puget Sound  alone 
to  foreign  countries  for  the  year  1886: 


Destination. 

No. 

Feet. 

Destination. 

No. 

Feet. 

32 

25  082  342 

•a 

1  210  000 

Melbourne  

27 

19  053,426 

Antofogasla  

f, 

1  127  000 

26 

14  244  111 

0 

1  266  716 

Valparaiso 

04 

14,  990,  372 

Rio  de  Janeiro  

1 

868  365 

Mexico  

q 

4,720,232 

Mollendo  

1 

473,  109 

6 

4  818  111 

1 

551  493 

B 

2  404  562 

Broken  Bay  

1 

814  000 

Shanghai  

5 

2,  794,  460 

Montevideo  

1 

837,  817 

Callao          

4 

2,  402,  666 

Adelaide  .... 

1 

607,305 

4 

1  204  494 

Coquitn  bo  . 

1 

423  862 

3 

2  199  558 

New  Caledonia  

3 

1,075,250 

Total  .... 

...... 

103,  102,  241 

There  was  also  shipped  during  the  same  year  to  American  Atlantic 
ports  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Boston,  3  cargoes  of  lumber,  aggregating .. 2,576,432 

New  York,  289  spars,  equal  to »      300,000 

Bath,  323  spars,  equal  to .. ~      200, 000 

Total ....  3, 076, 432 

A  large  lumbering  business  is  carried  on  on  the  Oregon  coast,  prin- 
cipally on  the  Columbia  River  and  Coos  Bay,  but  I  have  not  the  figures 
before  me  to  show  the  amount  of  the  product  or  the  number  of  men 
employed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  interest  in  Oregon  approximates 
in  importance  that  of  Washington  Territory,  and  the  products  of  our 
mills  supply  in  part  the  same  markets.  I  find  the  effect  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  duties  from  lumber  upon  the  timber  interests  of  the  North- 
west so  admirably  stated  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian  for  March  4  that  I 
quote  the  article: 

HOW  IT  WILIi  AFFECT  THB  TIMBER  INTEREST. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  proposition  to  put  lumber  on  the  free-list  should  b» 
carried  out  it  will  demoralize  utterly  the  timber  interest  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Its  effect  will  be  to  add  the  vast  forests  of  British  Columbia 
to  the  general  Pacific  coast  timber  resource  and  this,  while  it  can  not  cheapen 
lumber  in  the  coast  markets  for  years  to  come,  must  reduce  the  value  of  timber 
lands  in  this  country.  Remote  lands  having  a  prospective  value  based  upon 
the  probable  demands  of  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  will,  by  this  enormous 
accession  to  the  available  supply,  be  rendered  practically  worthless.  Thus, 
without  at  this  time  gaining  any  sort  of  benefit  in  cheaper  lumber,  the  country 
will  be  damaged  by  an  immediate  and  serious  depreciation  in  an  important 
property  interest.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  loss  resulting 
from  this  depreciation  would  fall  chiefly  on  land-grabbers,  or  even  upon  men 
of  wealth.  For  every  large  holder  of  timber  lands  there  are  fifty  small  holders. 
These  are  chiefly  settlers  whose  timber  is  their  only  available  capital,  held  as  a 
certain  resource  and  treasured  as  a  thing  "  sure  to  increase  in  value."  To  this 
large  and  exceptionally  worthy  class  the  depreciation  which  must  follow  if  the 
scheme  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  succeeds  will  come  as  a  positive  misfort- 
une. 

Besides  the  loss  to  holders  of  timber  lands,  the  milling  business,  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  especially,  is  likely  to  suffer  demoralization  through  the  destruction 
of  the  direct  lumber  trade  with  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thi» 
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trade  10  only  possible  under  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  protective  tariff. 
Remove  the  tariff  and  Canadian  lumber  will  flood  the  markets  of  the  Western 
States  at  prices  with  which  our  manufacturers,  under  the  disadvantage  of  long 
distance,  can  not  possibly  meet. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  one  of  the  numerous  petitions,  received  by  the 
Pacific  coast  delegation  in  Congress  against  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  lumber.  This  one  is  from  613  citizens  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  pre- 
sents in  concise  and  unequivocal  language  the  reasons  why  the  duty 
should  be  retained: 

To  the  honorable  the  Members  of  and  Delegates  to  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  from  Washington  Territory  and  the  Pacific  States: 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  most  earnestly  unite  in  this 
memorial,  asking  you  to  use  your  influence  and  votes  against  the  abolishment 
or  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  and  powerful  reasons  against  any  change  in  the  tariff, 
so  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned,  this  question  can  not  by  any  possibility 
be  considered  a  party  issue.  The  lumber  interest  may  be  considered,  and  is 
emphatically,  the  most  important  manufacturing  interest  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  capital  invested  is  enormous,  and,  there  being  but  few  manufactures 
here  that  require  the  protection  of  a  tariff,  this  principal  industry  of  the  coast 
is  well  entitled  to  an  equal  protection  at  the  hands  of  a  National  Congress  with 
that  given  to  the  many  special  industries  and  manufactures  located  In  the  East- 
ern States  to  secure  them  against  ruinous  competition  with  low-priced  foreign 
labor. 

The  State  of  California,  the  great  market  for  the  lumber  product  of  this  coast, 
pays  more  in  custom  duties  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  than  any  other  State,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York. 

The  prices  of  lumber  on  this  coast  are  now  and  have  been  for  years  low  as 
compared  with  the  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  case  lumber  were  put  upon  the  free-list  the  competition  in  its  production  on 
this  coast  would  come  from  British  Columbia,  where  there  are  numerous  saw- 
mills already  established,  with  extensive  forests  of  good  timber.  Freights  from 
British  Columbia  to  our  California  markets  are  as  low  as  from  Puget  Sound; 
hence  the  competition  would  be  direct  and  ruinous,  while  the  difference  in 
freights  from  Alaskan  ports  would  practically  give  British  Columbia  a  monopoly, 
as  far  as  Alaskan  lumber  is  concerned,  -were  the  duty  to  be  taken  off. 

Another  point  on  which  all  political  parties  are  agreed  upon  on  this  coast  is 
that  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor.  And  we  most  truthfully  represent  unto 
you,  honorable  Members  and  Delegates,  thatthe  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  is  being  largely  carried  on  by  Chinese  labor.  Therefore,  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  be  to  bring  our  lumber  directly  into  com- 
petition with  the  above  class  of  labor,  and  to  that  extent  overthrow  the  results 
and  exertions  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  obtaining  the 
exclusion  from  our  country  of  Chinese  laborers. 

The  protection  of  our  forests  can  not  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  reduction 
or  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  as  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  forest 
lands  of  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  Territory  has  yet  been  touched,  and 
in  the  immense  forests  of  Alaska  practically  no  lumbering  has  been  done,  and 
it  will  only  be  after  the  lapse  of  many  generations  that  any  material  decrease 
will  be  noticed  in  the  forests  of  the  coast. 

Further  than  this,  the  pine  forests  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  as 
well  sis  the  red-wood  forests  of  California,  are  reproductive,  a  new  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  same  species  of  trees  springing  up  immediately  in  the  place  of 
tli'i-c-  cut  down  for  the  market. 

We  want  you  to  most  distinctly  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  manufacturers 
of  lumber  alone  who  would  suffer  from  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  many  of 
the  other  industries  and  much  of  the  business  of  this  and  other  cities  of  Puget 
Sounfi,  for  as  the  lumber  business  is  the  largest  interest  of  the  section,  any  blow 
struck  at  that  will  reach  all  other  branches  of  business  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  great  interests  of  Puget  Sound  for  their  support.  It  would  also  lessen 
th<  \v:iges  of  the  laboring  portion  of  our  community,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
diic-ctly  engaged  in  the  lumber  manufacture. 

NV.  therefore  respectfully  request  our  Representatives  at  Washington,  that 
they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
on  manufactured  lumber. 

TA<  OMA,  WASH.,  December,  1887. 

The  following,  quoted  from  a  communication  recently  received  from 
a  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  New  York,  presents  concisely  and  forcibly 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  Eastern  manufacturer  the  arguments  against 
free  lumber: 
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First.  Everything  necessary  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  is  at  least  25  pi  r 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  and  one,  million  men  are  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  a  tariff  reduction,  if  made,  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  both  the 
labor  and  capital  therein  represented. 

Third.  The  average  value  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  may  be  placed  at,  say, 
820  per  thousand.  The  present  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  is  therefore  only  10  per 
cent.,  and  as  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  use  lumber  are  people  above 
the  laboring  elasses  the  duty  is  not  in  any  sense  a  burden  upon  the  community. 

Fourth.  The  Canadian  lumber  mills  being  situated  nearer  the  Eastern  States 
than  the  mills  of  the  producing  pine  regions  of  the  United  States,  they  have  an 
advantage  in  the  item  of  freights  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  present  duty;  and 
if  such  duty  were  removed,  it  would  give  to  the  Canadians  control  of  the  mark- 
ets of  the  Eastern  States,  whither  their  product  is  most  largely  imported,  so  that 
the  present  rate  of  duty  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  Western  pine  lum- 
ber may  be  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 

Fifth.  Careful  estimates  by  praetieal  lumbermen  show  that  there  is  enough 
standing  timber  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  last  twenty  years, 
thus  showing  the  Government's  forestry  bulletins  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

Sixth.  There  can  not  possibly  be  any  scarcity  of  lumber  for  a  century  after 
every  tree  has  been  cut  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  larger  tracts  of  yellow  pine  and  other  timber,  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, in  the  Southern  States  than  ever  existed  of  white  pine  in  the  Northern 
States.  This  can  all  be  used  where  white  pine  is  now  used;  and  the  duty  on 
lumber  should  be  retained,  so  that  the  Southern  States  may  have  the  benefit  of 
Northern  capital  to  develop  this  vast  industry,  which  will  not  be  done  for  years 
if  Canadian  lumber  is  admitted  free. 

Seventh.  Consider  the  difference  it  will  make  to  the  States  having  these  large 
tracts  of  yellow  pine — Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  North  and  South  Carolina — whether  they 
are  developed  or  left  comparatively  untouched,  as  they  certainly  will  be  for  years 
if  Canadian  lumber  comes  in  free  of  duty. 

THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY  THREATENED. 

There  is  greater  wealth  in  the  vast  wine  and  raisin  vineyards  which 
dot  the  fruitful  valleys  and  the  foot-hills  of  its  mountain  ranges  and  in 
the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  orchards  in  California  than  ever  was 
taken  or  ever  will  be  taken  from  her  gold  mines.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  product  of  her  orchards  and  vineyards  for  the  year  1887 
will  show  the  importance  which  this  industry  has  already  attained: 
The  product  0/1887. 


Pounds. 

Raisins  in  20-pound  boxes....  16,000,000 

Honey  extracted 1, 090, 000 

Honey,  comb 250,000 

Beeswax 25,000 

French  prunes 1,7.50,000 

German  prunes 75,000 

Apples,  sun-dried 200,000 

Peaches,  sun-dried 1, 750, 000 

Plums,  sun-dried 400, 000 

Pears,  sun-dried 40,000 

Grapes,  sun-dried „  600, 000 

Apricots,  sun-dried 200,000 

Nectarines,  sun-dried 100.000 


Pounds. 

Figs,  sun-dried 90,000 

Apples,  evaporated 550,  OCR) 


Apricots,  evaporated ) 

Apricots,  bleached    J 


3,000,000 


Peaches,evaporated, peeled.  500,000 
Peaches,   evaporated,    un- 

peeled 750,000 

Plums,  evaporated 50,000 

Nectarines,  evaporated 50, 000 

Walnuts 1,500,000 

Almonds 500,000 

Peanuts 250,000 


Fruit-raising  in  Oregon  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already  become 
an  important  industry,  and  with  continued  protection  promises  to  be- 
come extensive  and  profitable.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  1'ru  it- 
raising,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones  are  raised  in  profusion 
and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  yield  and  the  quality  are  unsur- 
passed in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

The  danger  which  threatens  this  great  industry,  with  others  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  find  thus  stated  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  speaking  of  the  Mills  bill: 

The  scheme  of  revenue  reform,  so  called,  is  clearly  revenue  reform  from  a 
Southern  point  of  view.  The  staples  in  which  the  South  is  interested  are  not 
disturbed.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  treated  with  infinite  tenderness.  This  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  two  Virginias  and  Alabama.  There  is  not  much  interference  with 
the  rice  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Georgia.  Comparatively 
speaking  there  are  but  few  sheep  raised  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  of 
Texas.  Wool  has,  therefore,  to  go. 
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In  these  facts  the  leading  idea  of  the  bill  may  be  discovered.  It  was  framed  to 
benefit  one  group  of  States  at  the  expense  of  the  other  larger  and  more  populous 
.group.  It  is  the  new  crossing  of  the  Potomac,  but  this  time  it  is  supposed  with 
New  York  and  Indiana  ae  allies.  California  suffers  more  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  because  her  interests  are  more  varied.  Reading  the  bill,  it  is  easy 
now  to  understand  the  ironical  remark  of  MILLS,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  that  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  transfer  this  state  to 
the  Democratic  column.  A  point  is  sought  to  be  made  on  the  fact  that  the  duty 
on  rasins  has  only  been  reduced  25  per  cent.,  that  is,  from  2  cents  to  H  cents  per 
pound.  But  raisins  are  not  the  only  products  of  California  that  need  protection 
just  now.  As  we  read  the  synopsis  that  has  been  furnished  by  the  telegraph 
fresh  fruits  of  all  kinds,  likewise  plums,  prunes,  and  figs  are  on  the  free-list. 
Prunes  especially  are  becoming  one  of  our  most  important  products.  Beans 
are  also  uncovered, likewise  beeswax;  and  we  think, from  the  terminology, 
olive  oil ;  and  of  our  minerals,  borax,  quicksilver,  and  salt.  Lumber  is  on  the 
free-list,  and  also  wool.  Several  of  our  rising  industries  are  viciously  struck  at, 
such  a»  that  of  glass. 

The  foreign  states  that  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  measure  may  be 
roughly  stated  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  Pennsylvania  and 
several  Northern  States,  as  respects  steel,  woolens,  and  other  important  fabrics; 
Australia  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  the  matter  of  wool,  at  the  expense 
of  California,  Ohio,  and  several  of  the  Western  States ;  Peru  and  Chili,  over  Cali- 
fornia in  beans ;  France  and  Germany,  over  California  in  prunes ;  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  the  Levant  in  raisins,  figs,  and  fresh  fruits,  and  Italy  in  olive  oil.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  said  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  there  are  many  in- 
dustries in  California,  now  promising  and  flourishing,  which  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  labor  more  than  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  if  they  can  not 
get  it  on  these  terms,  will  have  to  close  out  and  leave  the  field  free  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  It  is  not  stretching  things  too  much  to  say  that  this  scheme  of 
Democratic  reform,  so  called,  is  likely  to  cause  just  as  much  dismay  in  the 
North  as  the  advance  of  Lee's  army  on  Gettysburgh.  Certainly  it  is  calculated 
to  cause  more  widespread  injury  than  any  single  victory  of  an  invading  army. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  LEAD. 

Another  interest  of  the  North  Pacific,  threatened  by  the  proposed 
tariff  revision,  is  the  production  of  lead.  Under  the  present  tariff  lead 
ore  and  lead  dross  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  1 2  cents  a  pound,  lead  in 
pigs  and  bars  2  cents  a  pound,  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  or  shot  3  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  lead  ore  and  lead 
dross  to  three-fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound,  on  lead  in  pigs  and  bars  to 
1}  cents  a  pound,  and  on  lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  or  shot  to  2£  cents  a 
pound.  This  industry  is  just  now  assuming  great  importance  in  the 
Northwest  by  reason  of  the  discovery  and  opening  of  extensive  silver 
mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  regions,  the  ore  of  which  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  lead.  I  have  received  numerous  protests  against 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  including  a  memorial  from  the  Portland 
Board  of  Trade. 

In  a  newspaper  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  necessity  for  a  protective  duty: 

Mr.  B.  Goldsmith  said  that  foreign  countries  should  not  be  allowed  to  drive 
American  lead  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  main  lead-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  Spain,  England,  and  Germany.  The  duty  is  2  cents  per 
pound.  The  price  of  lead  in  New  York  is  about  4|  cents  per  pound.  Lead  min- 
ers in  Europe  earn  on  an  average  40  cents  a  day.  The  freight  from  Europe  to 
New  York  is  S3  to  $5  a  ton.  Lead  miners  in  America  earn  $3  to  $3.50  per  day. 
Freight  on  base  bullion  and  lead  from  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado  is  $15  to 
$18  a  ton.  It  would  be  destruction  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  North  Pacific 
co:iHt  if  the  duty  on  lead  is  repealed.  Such  an  act  would  close  three-fourths  of 
MIC  mines  now  operated.  It  would  throvvout  of  employment  thousands  of  men 
dire,  iiy  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  and  thousands  indirectly  interested. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  central  commit- 
tee of  Oregon. 

THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIE*  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  TO  BE  DESTROYED  TO  SECURE 
CONTINUED  PROTECTION  TO  LOUISIANA. 

And  this  destruction  of  American  industries,  this  threatened  blow  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast,  this  attempt  to  deprive  the  people 
of  my  State  who  are  engaged  in  the  honorable  calling  of  stock-raising 
and  wool-growing,  and  in  manufacture  of  lumber  from  our  magnificent 
forests,  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  owners  of  a  few  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Louisiana,  who,  instead  of  sharing  the  profits  of  their  protected 
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industries  with  the  men  who  plant  and  hoe  the  cane  and  manufacture 
the  sugar,  when  the  laborers  upon  their  plantations  strike  lor  better 
wages,  hush  their  remonstrances  and  crush  every  organized  effort  to 
obtain  their  rights  by  the  use  of  State  militia  sent  with  alacrity  at  their 
call. 

An  examination  of  what  the  American  people  have  done  to  protect 
the  sugar  industries  in  Louisiana  and  the  utter  failure  to  build  up  the 
industry  by  a  protective  policy,  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  and  present  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  President, 
will  be  interesting.  I  present  tables  taken  from  official  sources  show- 
ing the  importations  of  sugar  and  molasses,  the  duties  paid  upon  them, 
and  the  production  and  consumption  of  these  articles  in  the  United 
States: 
Quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana,  imported  into  and  exported  from 

the  United  States,  with  the  annual  average  specific  rates  of  duty  and 

amounts  of  duty  collected  on,  and  cost  per  pound  of  imported  sugar,  for 

each  year  from  1851  to  1886,  inclusive. 


Imports  of  sugar. 

1. 

Year 

Production 

a 

S3  i 

'  Is 

ending 

in 

D<  ^ 

§C  "fl 

o  « 

June  30— 

Louisiana. 

Quantity. 

&! 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

®^3 

*l 

P 

III 

H 

^ 

^ 

K 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

Pounds. 

1851  

231,194,000 

380,  402.  289 

1.08 

4,043,612.70 

3.60 

9,  638,  477 

1852  

257,  138,  000 

457,511,093 

.93 

4,  175,  758.  80 

3.11 

12,  071,  747 

1853  

368,  129,  000 

464,  402,  286 

.99 

4,250,501.10 

3.18 

24,  809,  032 

1854  

495,156,000 

455,  928,  585 

.86 

3,481,423.80 

2.89 

61,897,740 

1855  

385,827,000 

473,  809,  847 

.90 

3,981,921.90 

3.02 

44,  876,  018 

1856  

254,  569,  000 

545,  226,  430 

1.22 

6,385,974.90 

4.08 

32,  612,  090 

1857  

81,373,000 

776,  984,  262 

1.64 

12,  477,  020.  10 

5.45 

20,070,048 

1858  

307,  666,  700 

519,  200,  387 

1.02 

4,  550,  639.  28 

4.26 

82,107,244 

1859  

414,796,000 

655,  846,  362 

1.09 

6,  797,  879.  28 

4.55 

40,  166,  325 

1860  

255,  115,  750 

694,838,197 

1.05 

6,941,553.12 

4.38 

38,476,823 

1861  

265,  063,  000 

809,  749,  958 

.75 

6,511,251.19 

3.68 

86,  913,  641 

1862  

528,321,500 

557,738,382 

1.76 

11,  624,  493.  64 

3.66 

26,307,117 

1863  

(W 

518,  594,  861 

2.53 

11,118,544.38 

3.63 

19,748,856 

1864  

84,  500,  000 

632,  230,  247 

2.54 

14,301,234.65 

4.68 

29,  343,  689 

1865  ..:..... 

10,  800,  000 

651,936,494 

3.05 

17,  642,  958.  88 

4.39 

32,  635,  280 

1866  

19,  900,  000 

1,  000,  055,  024 

3.08 

27,  312,  967.  65 

4.02 

13,027,910 

1867  

42,  900,  000 

849,  054,  006 

3.04 

28,  570,  492.  23 

4.09 

20,340,676 

1868  

41,  400,  000 

1,121,189,415 

3.04 

30.  447,  970.  89 

4.33 

18,  329,  940 

1869  

95,051,225 

1,247,833,430 

3.04 

30,  923,  907.  06 

4.74 

20,  995,  911 

1870  

99,  452,  940 

1,196,773,569 

3.03 

36,819,041.26 

4.95 

22,760,904 

1871  

168,  878,  592 

1,277,473,653 

2.50 

30,  751,  497.  34 

4.94 

14,  203,  714 

1872  

146,  906,  125 

1,509,185,674 

2.04 

28,865,447.02 

5.37 

16,  598,  822 

1873  

125,  346,  493 

1,568,304,592 

2.01 

29,  832,  579.  43 

5.35 

34,010.402 

1874  

103,241,119 

1,  701,  297,  869 

1.98 

32,491,318.70 

4.95 

29,  442,  750 

1875  

134,  504,  691 

1,  797,  509,  990 

2.H> 

34,  650,  084.  66 

4.35 

35,  350,  785 

1876  

163,418,070 

1,  493,  977,  472 

2.38 

39,  438,  417.  55 

4.04 

67,730,198 

1877  

190,  672,  570 

1,654,556,831 

2.34 

35,  268,  294.  48 

4.91 

42,  872,  675 

1878  

147,101,941 

1,537,451,934 

2.33 

37,075,426.96 

5.06 

50,  109,  065 

1879  

239,  478,  753 

1,  834,  365,  836 

2.32 

38,  065,  803.  76 

4.10 

82,741,564 

1880  

198,  962,  278 

1,829,291,684 

2.44 

39,  739,  306.  49 

4.18 

40,  640,  206 

1881  

272,  982,  899 

1,946,745,205 

2.45 

46,  318,  073.  49 

4.41 

31,  980,  791 

1882  

150,  874,  950 

1,990,152,374 

2.44 

46,711,795.14 

4.41 

19,436,376 

1883  

303,  066,  258 

2,  137,  667,  865 

2.31 

44,  591  ,  448.  98 

4.37 

30,550,506 

1884 

287,  712,  230 

2,756,416,896 

1.95 

47,500,749.79 

3.61 

a5,  532,  916 

1885..  .!'.". 

211,  402,  963 

2,717,884,653 

1.97 

50,  885,  915.  89 

2.67 

258,  163,  890 

1886  .... 

286,  626,  486 

2,689,881,765 

2.00 

50,  265,  538.  24 

2.84 

175,  836,  220 

a  Consist  almost  entirely  of  sugar  refined  from  imported  sugar.     6  No  data. 
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Quantities  of  molasses  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  State* 
each  year  from  1851  to  1886,  inclusive. 


Exp 

arts. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Imports. 

Domes- 
tic, a 

Foreign. 

1851 

Gallons. 
36,  376,  772 

Gallons, 
(b) 

Gallons. 
226  592 

1852    

32,795  610 

\b) 

325  958 

1853                                                     „.. 

31  886  100 

(b) 

488  666 

1854  

27,  759,  463 

(b) 

889  295 

1855           .. 

26,385  593 

790  956 

1  517  474 

1856 

23,  617,  674 

454,  :^15 

1,  261,  140 

1857      

32,  705,  844 

207,  931 

1  441  660 

1858 

24  566  357 

290  046 

3  908  075 

1859  i  

32,  818,  146 

181,341 

2,113  669 

I860       

30,922,633 

79  439 

1  226  118 

1861 

29  941  397 

91  593 

3  068  986 

1862  

25,  157,  280 

45,009 

1,296  564 

1863 

31,206  986 

39  290 

1  156  799 

1864  „  

33,871,230 

47,  455 

953,  472 

1865    .  .;  >  

37,  306,  168 

30  875 

1  487  815 

1866 

45  285  983 

55  653 

1  020  544 

1867  ....                 

56,  123,  079 

59,  544 

639  888 

1868         .  .                                         

56  408,435 

42  543 

548  428 

1869 

53  304  030 

268  905 

2  315  842 

1870  _  

56,373  537 

299,  672 

1,606  272 

1871  
1872  ..  

44,401,359 
45,  214,  403 

2,794,829 
2,  726,  858 

1,002,184 
310,  588 

1873                  ...                  

43,  533,  909 

3,055  836 

558  289 

1874 

47  189  837 

2  447  905 

958  280 

1875  „  

49,  112,  255 

3,  575,  980 

648,488 

1876 

39  026  200 

4,408  412 

1  058  815 

1877  

30,  327,  825 

2,  406,  952 

302,  981 

1878  
1879 

27,577,542 
38  460  347 

1,477,057 
4  727  367 

844,206 
734  706 

1880  

38,  120,  880 

3,  5%,  010 

77,878 

1881         .       .  .             

28,708  221 

2,217  725 

616  831 

1882 

37  268  830 

1  900  146 

180  138 

1883  

33,228  276 

3,  169,  952 

496  509 

1884  

1885 

34,  128,  640 
31,  392,  893 

5,906,005 
6,  749,  859 

527,  101 
154,930 

1886  ..  

39,  079,  808 

8,  231,  282 

167,532 

a  During  recent  years  consist  almost  entirely  of  molasses  made  from  imported 
sugar  in  ti  e  process  of  refining. 
6  Not  stated. 

Quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses  produced  in  the  United  States  during 
the  years  from  1852  to  1886,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Louisiana. 

Other  South- 
ern States. 

Louisiana. 

Other  South- 
ern States. 

1852-'53  
UK8-tU 

Pounds. 
868,129,000 
495,  156,  000 
385,227,000 
254,569,000 
81,373,000 
307,  666.  700 
414,  7%,  000 

Pounds. 
18,  173,  000 
29,998,000 
29,498,000 
22,  000,  000 
5,987,000 
14,303,000 
18.298,000 

Gallons. 
25,  700,  000 
31,000,000 
2:5,113.620 
15,274,140 
4,  X82,  380 
19,  578,  790 
24.887.760 

Gallons. 
1,260,000 
1,95(5,  000 
1,406,000 
1,  320,  000 
300,  <KK) 
795,000 
1,080,000 

1854-'55  

1855-'56>  
'1886-'57-  
1857-'58  _  
1858-'59  ^.  _.       ^. 
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Quantity  of  sugar  am!  molases  produced,  etc. — Continued. 


Year. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Louisiana. 

Other  South- 
ern States. 

Louisiana. 

Other  South- 
ern States. 

1859-'60         

Pounds. 
255,115,750 
265,063,000 
528,321,500 
96,  840,  000 
84,  500,  000 
10,  800,  000 
19,900,000 
42,  900,  000 
41,  400,  000 
95,051,225 
99,  452,  940 
168,  878,  592 
146,  906,  125 
125,  346,  493 
103,241,119 
134,  504,  691 
163,418,070 
190,672,570 
147,  101,  941 
239,  478,  753 
198,  962,  278 
272,  982,  899 
159,  874,  950 
303,  066,  258 
287,712,230 
211,402,963 
286,  626,  486 

Pounds. 
11,534,000 
9,661,000 
11,509,000 
6,200,000 
560,000 
400,000 
780,000 
7,500,000 
10,120,000 
5,  750,  000 
5,  380,  000 
9,  426,  000 
9,  446,  000 
9,  486,  000 
5,  399,  000 
7,736,000 
9,062,000 
8,688,000 
11,940,000 
11,402,000 
8,  915,  000 
12,320,000 
11,  200,  000 
15,  680,  000 
15,  232,  000 
14,560,000 
16,128,000 

Gallons. 
17,  858,  100 
18,414,550 
34,216,000 
7,619,000 
2,  303,  000 
765,000 
1,  128,  000 
2,570,000 
2,  800,  000 
5,  636,  920 
5,  724,  256 
10,281,419 
10,019,958 
8,898,640 
8,  203,  944 
11,516,828 
10,870,546 
12,  024,  108 
14,  237,  280 
13,  218,  404 
12,  189,  190 
]  5,  255,  029 
9,  691,  104 
15,716,755 
15,277,316 
11,761,608 
17,863,732 

Gallons. 
736.000 
1,  394,  000 
3,502,000 
381,000 
217,000 
85,000 
172,000 
430,000 
570,000 
764,000 
876,000 
619,000 
681,000 
601,000 
507,000 
674,000 
1,380,000 
876,000 
913,000 
1,005,000 
1,211,000 
1,704,000 
2,  308,  8% 
3,  250,  000 
3,118,000 
2,  892,  000 
3,645,000 

I860-'  6  1 

1861-'62     

1862-'63 

1863-'64  

1864-'65  

1865-'  66 

1866-'  67 

1867-'  68 

1868-'69 

1869-'70  

1870-'71     

1871-'72 

1872-'73  

1873-74         .              

1874-'75 

1875-76  

1876-'77 

1877-78  

1878-'79  

1879-'  80 

1880-'81  

1881-'82                        

1882-'83 

1883-'84  

1884-'85                     

1885-'86 

Quantity  (in  tons  of  2,240  pounds)  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  each  year  from  1877  to  1886,  inclusive. 


Calen- 
dar 
year. 

9 
\ 

a 

Domestic  product. 

O 

H 

Consumption  per 
capita  of  population. 

Manufactured 
from  import^ 
ed  molasses.o 

Of  cane  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

~~* 

Of  maple. 

Of  beet  root.c 

ll 

l| 

1887..   . 
1878  
1879..      .. 
1880..      „ 
1881..      .. 
1882..      .. 
1883..      .. 
1884..      .. 
1885..      .. 
1886..      .. 

Tons. 
606,750 
649,872 
663,196 
765,370 
832,  616 
917,  120 
962,871 
1,053,790 
1,069,539 
1,  162,  600 

Tons. 
35,500 
40,000 
44,900 
50,617 
39,949 
64,456 
40,722 
50,000 
47,259 
72,613 

Tons. 
85,121 
65.670 
106,  910 
88,822 
121,  867 
71,372 
135,  297 
128,  443 
94,376 
127,958 

Tons. 
3,879 
5,330 
5,090 

Tons. 
12,000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
20,000 
18,500 
25,000 
25,900 
18,000 

Tons. 
446 
223 
357 
357 
629 
446 
536 
737 
600 
754 

Tons. 
1,554 
1,377 
1,443 
1,943 

Tons. 
745,250 
773,  472 
831,8% 
917,  109 
1,  009,  561 
1,078,394 
1,  164,  926 
1,  265,  283 
1,  245,  574 
1,389,125 

Lbi. 
36.0 
36.2 
38.1 
40.9 
43.9 
45.7 
48.2 
51.0 
48.8 
53.3 

5,500 
5,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,500 
7,200 



313 
1,400 

a  Includes  such  amounts  of  beet-sugar  as  may  have  been  imported. 
6  Leading  refiners  state  that  little  or  no  sugar  is  manufactured  from  domestic 
molasses. 
c  Now  manufactured  in  California  only, 

DOLPH 2 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  the  production  of  sugar 
and  molasses  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1861-'62  and 
1885-' 86  was  as  follows: 


State. 

1861-'  62. 

1885^86. 

Increase  or  decrease. 

SUGAR. 

Louisiana      

Pounds. 
528  321  500 

Pounds. 

286  626  486 

Pounds. 
Decrease    241  695  014 

Other  Southern  States 

11  509  000 

16  128  000 

Increase        4  619  000 

Total         

539  830  500 

302  754  486 

Decrease    237  076  014 

MOLASSES. 

Gallons. 
34  216  000 

Gallons. 
17  863  732 

Gallons. 
Decrease     16  352  268 

Other  Southern  States 

3  502  000 

3  645  000 

Total 

37  718  000 

21  508  732 

Decrease     16  209  268 

The  duty  paid  on  imported  sugar  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  was  $56,507,493.37;  and  the  total  revenue  collected  upon  sugar 
alone  from  1851  to  1887  was  $959,501,261.66. 

The  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1886,  was  as  follows: 

Tons  (2,240  pounds). 

Imported  cane-sugar 1,162,600 

Domestic  manufacture  from  imported  molasses 72, 613 

Total  imported 1,235,213 

Domestic  product  of  cane-sugar  in  Louisiana 127,958 

Of  cane-sugar  in  other  Southern  States 7,200 

Of  maple-sugar 18,000    . 

Of  beet-sugar 754 

Total  domestic  product  consumed  in  the  United  States 153, 912 

Total  consumption,  foreign  and  domestic  product 1,389, 125 

Consumption  per  capita,  53.8  pounds. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  domestic  manufacture  was  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption.  After  thirty-  five  years  of  faith- 
ful effort  to  build  up  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  of 
domestic  production,  and  that  is  mainly  produced  in  one  State  of  the 
Union.  We  have  been  told  for  years,  and  we  are  still  told,  that  we  are 
just  upon  the  eve  of  building  up  a  great  beet-sugar  industry.  I  hope 
it  is  so.  I  believe  that  with  our  soil  and  climate  it  is  possible,  and  I 
would  foster  that  industry  in  the  manner  advocated  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  by  a  bounty  on  the  production  of  sugar  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  industry  and  prove  no  unnecessary  burden  upon  the 
people. 

The  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1886,  as  I  have  shown,  was  1,389,125  tons  of  2,240 
pounds.  The  total  quantity  of  cane-sugar  produced  in  the  world  dur- 
ing the  year  1884-'85  is  estimated  at  6,550,000,000  pounds.  Reducing 
this  to  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  we  have  as  the  world's  production  of  cane- 
sugar  2,924,107  tons.  Adding  to  the  above  estimate  of  cane-sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world  during  1884-'85the  estimate  of  production  of  beet- 
sugar  in  Europe  during  1886-'87,  which  is  2,580,000,  and  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  sugar  production  of  the  world  is  shown  to  be: 

Tons. 

Cane-sugar 2,924,107 

Beet-sugar 2,580,000 
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It  appears,  therefore,  if  these  figures  are  to  be  relied  upon,  that  the 
United  States  consumes  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world,  and  produces  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
consumed. 

SHALL  ENGLAND  CONQUER  THE  OREGON  TERRITORY  BY  FREE  TRADE? 

The  present  conspiracy  against  the  material  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  reminds  me  of  the  remarkable  utterances  of  an  English  statesman, 
Mr.  Fox,  nearly  forty-three  years  ago,  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theater,  London, 
April  9,  1845, *in  discussing  the  Oregon  controversy,  during  President 
Polk's  administration,  when  the  rallying  cry  for  political  parties  was 
" 54°  40'  or  fight."  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  this  remarkable  pre- 
diction of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HISCOCK  in  the  chair).  The  Sec- 
retary will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

"Quarrel  about  this!  Why,  we  might  just  as  well  be  invited  by  Peel  and 
Polk  to  fight  about  mountains  in  the  moon. 

"  But  let  men  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  let  those  who  have  found  no  pref- 
erable home  go  there,  and  see  what  effect  they  can  produce  upon  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  soil ;  as  their  numbers  increase  and  their  exertions  tell,  it  will  soon 
become  more  valuable.  And  when  man  has  occupied  it,  when  industry  has 
driven  its  car  of  peaceful  conquest  around  the  borders  of  that  vast  land,  when 
towns  have  arisen  and  cities  appeared  with  their  thronging  numbers;  when 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  tunneled,  and  rail  and  canal  have  united  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific;  when  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  swarm  with  steam-boats — why, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  talk  of  the  Oregon  territory.  Then,  without  a  regi- 
ment or  line-of-battle  ship,  without  bombarding  any  town  whatever,  free  trade 
will  conquer  the  Oregon  territory  for  us  or  and  will  conquer  the  United  State  for 
us  also,  as  far  as  it  is  desirable  either  for  us  or  for  them  that  there  should  be  any 
conquest  whatever  in  the  case.  Free  trade  will  establish  there  all  the  insignia 
of  conquest.  When  their  products  come  here,  and  those  of  our  industry  return, 
there  will  be  scarcely  a  laborer  upon  the  pine  forest  that  he  is  clearing  but  will 
wear  upon  his  back,  to  his  very  shirt,  the  livery  of  Manchester.  The  knife  with 
which  he  carves  his  game  will  have  the  mark  of  Sheffield  upon  its  blade  as  a 
testimony  of  our  supremacy.  Every  handkerchief  waved  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  will  bethe  wavingof  an  English  banner  from  Spitalfields.  Throughout 
the  country  there  will  be  marks  of  our  skill  and  greatness,  and  tribute  paid  for  us 
received  not  by  warriors  or  governors,  not  coming  directly  into  the  national 
treasury,  but  flowing  into  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  and  toiling  poor,  refresh- 
ing trade,  and  enriching  those  who  pursue  it,  giving  them  an  imperial  heritage 
beyond  the  wide  Atlantic.  Why,  they  will  be  conquered,  for  they  will  work 
for  us;  and  what  can  the  conquered  do  more  for  their  masters?  They  will 
grow  corn  for  us,  they  will  grind  it,  and  send  us  the  flour ;  they  will  fatten  pigs 
for  us  upon  the  peaches  of  their  large  wooded  grounds;  they  will  send  us  what- 
ever they  can  produce  that  we  want,  and  without  asking  us  to  put  our  hand 
in  our  pocket  in  order,  by  taxation,  to  pay  a  governor  there  for  quarreling 
with  their  representatives,  or  soldiery  to  bayonet  their  multitudes.  There  is 
nothing  upon  earth  worthier  the  name  of  empire  than  this ;  this  is  a  nobler 
kind  of  dominion,  less  degrading  both  for  the  one  party  and  for  the  other,  less 
debasing  than  any  sovereignty  that  was  ever  won  by  armies,  and  being  so  won, 
reluctantly  swayed  by  scepters." 

Mr.  DOLPH.  This  passage  has  heretofore  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of 
brilliant  oratory,  the  offspring  of  a  vivid  imagination.  It  now,  in  view 
of  the  recommendations  of  a  Democratic  Administration  and  the  action 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House, 
seems  almost  like  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
Cobden  Club,  re-enforced  by  the  Administration,  is  about  to  succeed 
in  conquering  Oregon,  destroying  her  wool  interest,  and  bringing  to 
pass  the  event  predicted  by  Fox,  when  there  will  be  scarcely  a  laborer 
in  Oregon,  not  only  in  the  pine  forests  that  he  is  clearing,  but  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hillsides  he  is  tilling,  but  will  wear  on  his  back  to 
his  very  shirt  the  costly  livery  of  Manchester,  and  that  to  be  paid  for 
in  wheat  at  60  cents  per  bushel  laid  down  in  Liverpool. 

In  connection  with  this  remarkable  speech  the  comments  of  the  lead- 
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ing  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  upon  the  President's  message  are  in- 
structive, showing  the  estimate  which  was  placed  upon  the  message  in 
England  and  the  views  of  the  English  press  as  to  the  effect  which  his 
policy  would  have,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  upon  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain.  I  have  selected  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ' '  Brit- 
ish Comments  on  the  President's  Message;"  and  while  I  have  not  verified 
them  by  comparison  with  the  original  publications,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  correct. 

BRITISH   COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  London  Spectator  says  that  the  message  has  ' '  struck  a  blow  at 
American  protection." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  says  that  the  message  "deals  with  a 
question  which  is  as  interesting  to  Englishmen  as  Americans,"  and  it 
adds:  "President  Cleveland  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  tariff. 
It  is  impossible  to  recast  this  without  touching  directly  the  pockets  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  indirectly  influencing  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  world. "  It  also  says  that  in  America,  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  "means  free  trade."  Its  exact  words  are:  "The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  leaders  have  finally  decided  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  keeping  measure  any  longer  with  the  protectionists. 
They  have,  from  whatever  motive,  resolved  to  adopt  a  free-trade  pol- 
icy." 

The  London  Times  says:  "  President  Cleveland  has  addressed  to  the 
Federal  Legislature  a  powerful  and  uncompromising  argument  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  heavy  protective  duties  levied  under  the  existing  tariff. " 
It  adds:  "As  was  to  be  expected,  the  protectionists  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and,  as  our  correspondent  at  Philadelphia  informs  us,  they  are 
organizing  for  a  determined  resistance.  They  are  no  doubt  right  in 
believing  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  preserving  the  essence  of  the 
protective  system  and  of  ignoring  free  trade,  the  tariff  can  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  strict  proportions  of  a  revenue  corresponding  to  the  lim- 
ited and  diminishing  necessities  of  the  Federal  Government  without 
admitting  a  great  flood  of  foreign  competition.  No  one  would  ven- 
ture to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  internal  imposts  chargeable  upon  spir- 
its, beer,  and  tobacco,  and  therefore  the  necessary  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion must  be  carried  out  exclusively  in  the  customs  department.  It  is 
calculated  that  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  duties  to  the 
amount  of  some  £16,000,OCO  a  year,  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  cus- 
toms revenue,  must  be  surrendered.  This  operation  may  not  establish 
free  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  will  to  a  great  extent 
make  trade  free." 

The  London  Statist,  an  organ  of  English  banking  interests,  says: 
"Mr.  Cleveland  shows  clearly  that  a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  tariff  is 
inevitable."  It  adds,  however:  "The  message,  nevertheless,  has  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  stock  markets.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  interested  in  maintaining 
protective  duties." 

The  London  Post  says:  "We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  effect  of 
this  state  communication  will  not  be  to  strengthen  considerably  the 
case  of  free- traders  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  all  who  believe  in  the  soundness  of  free- 
trade  principles." 

The  London  Standard  says:  "When  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
adherence  to  a  protectionist  tariff  are  set  forth  by  a  man  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's position  in  the  language  which  he  has  used,  free  trade  becomes 
at  once  a  living  issue." 
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The  London  Globe  says:  "  The  President,  it  is  true,  does  not  call  his 
new  departure  by  that  ugly  name;  .on  the  contrary,  he  waxes  indig- 
nant at  the  supposition  that  he  has  come  over  to  free  trade.  But  to 
American  ears  the  whole  message  must  be  redolent  of  Cobdenism  in  a 
slightly  modified  form.  *  *  *  This  remarkable  utterance  will  be 
certain  to  exercise  an  absolutely  paramount  influence  on  the  next  Pres- 
idential election.  Party  names  and  party  ties  are  thrown  into  hotch- 
potch. The  governing  issue  at  the  contest  will  lie  between  protection 
and  free  trade." 

The  London  Daily  News  says:  "The  President's  message  is  ex- 
pected to  make  tariff  reform  the  principal  question  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  next  year,  and  there  is  certainly  none  upon  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  stronger  reasons  for  making  up  their  minds.  *  *  * 
The  stone  now  set  rolling  will  not  stop  until  it  has  broken  the  idol  of 
protection  in  pieces." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says:  ' '  President  Cleveland  does  not  avow  him- 
self to  be,  and  evidently  does  not  regard  himself  as  a  free-trader.  Yet 
whether  Mr.  Cleveland  is  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  he  can  not  help 
adopting  free-trade  arguments  and  bolstering  them  up  with  free-trade 
illustrations.  Take,  for  example,  his  argument  against  the  wool  tariff, 
that  the  farming  class  lose  vastly  more  by  the  increased  prices  of  clothes 
than  they  gain  from  the  enhanced  price  of  wool.  This  reads  like  an 
extract  from  some  old  speech  of  Mr.  Bright's." 

The  People's  Journal,  published  at  Dundee,  says:  "The  change  in 
the  American  fiscal  policy  will  be  beneficial  to  this  country,  and  the 
prospect  of  it  has  diffused  fresh  hope  throughout  business  circles  in  the 
city.  The  tariff  reform  which  the  President  recommends  goes  as  far, 
at  least,  as  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  duties  on  raw  materials. 
Should  Congress  give  effect  to  this  proposal  its  immediate  result  would 
be  an  enormous  stimulus  to  English  industry.  Iron,  though  a  product 
of  manufacture,  is  in  one  sense  a  raw  material,  and  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  iron  would  stimulate  the  iron  industry  in  this  country.  The 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool,  which  the  President  mentions,  would 
also  probably  lead  to  a  great  export  of  wool  to  America  and  a  consid- 
erable rise  in  the  price  of  that  commodity.  The  first  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  President's  policy  would  be  a  great  increase  in  our  trada 
with  the  United  States." 

The  Haddingtonshire  (Scotland)  Courier  says  of  the  message:  "  It  is 
not  the  foreigner  alone  who  pays  for  the  blessing  of  protection.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  satisfied  with  a  system  that  leads 
to  such  results,  and  he  recommends  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view 
of  all  owing  those  raw  materials  that  now  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  enter  Amer- 
ican ports  free..  This  is  a  great  step  toward  free  trade. ' ' 

The  Scotchman  says:  "  It  may  be  admitted  that  large  reductions  in 
the  duties  on  imported  manufactured  goods  would  produce  great  dis- 
tress in  many  parts  of  the  country,"  meaning  the  United  States,  and 
adds:  "The  free  importation  of  iron,  coal,  and  wool  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  British  producers.  *  *  *  If  it  were  accompanied  with  re- 
ductions in  the  tarifitupon  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  manufactures  the 
artisans  of  this  country  would  derive  a  marked  benefit  from  it.  If  once 
the  United  States  finds  herself  on  the  road  to  free  trade  she  will  hardly 
know  where  to  stop." 

The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal  says:  "  The  facts  set 
forth  in  the  President's  message,  though  by  no  means  new,  are  now 
brought  so  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  American  Congress  and 
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of  American  citizens  that  a  violent  stimulus  must  be  given  to  the  party 
which  advocates  entire  freedom  of  trade." 

The  London  Iron  says:  "  The  message  of  President  Cleveland  to  the- 
United  States  Congress  is  the  preliminary  to  a  movement  which,  we 
trust,  will  gain  in  strength." 

The  London  Ironmonger  says:  ' '  Dealing  with  the  message  as  it  stands, 
it  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  leaning  towards  free- trade 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Cabinet  than  has  been  ob- 
servable hitherto." 

In  two  leading  articles  the  London  Colliery  Guardian  for  December 
16  says:  "No  event  of  greater  magnitude  has  occurred  in  the  iron, 
steel,  and  mining  industries  for  a  long  time  past  than  the  proposal 
which  is  now  made  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  States.  America  has  been  of  immense  value  as  a  market  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  The  effect  which,  on  iron  and  steel  making, 
the  bare  possibility  even  of  the  admittance  of  raw  material  free  of 
duty,  together  with  reductions  in  the  duties  on  some  descriptions  of 
iron  and  steel,  has  produced  upon  our  exchanges  is  a  portent  in  itself. 
The  Scotch  warrant-holders  took  greater  advantage  of  the  occurrence 
than  even  the  probabilities  authorized.  If  President  Cleveland  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  admission  into  America  free  of  duty 
one  of  the  first  effects  which  would  be  produced  on  the  English  iron 
trade  would  be  the  transference  of  much  of  the  enormous  stocks  of 
pig  in  the  Scotch  and  Cleveland  markets  to  United  States  ports.  Ship- 
ments of  hematites  from  Scotland  and  from  the  west  coast  of  England 
would  also  increase.  The  iron-ore  mines  of  Lancashire  and  West  Cum- 
berland would  be  certain  to  do  a  greatly  enlarged  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

The  same  paper  for  January  6,  in  an  article  on  "The  London  Coal 
Trade  of  1887,"  says:  "  President  Cleveland,  in  his  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  has  laid  open  a  very  fair  field  in  connection  with  the 
export  trade,  and  if,  with  the  import  duties  of  last  year,  we  were  able 
to  send  consignments  of  coal  and  iron  to  America,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  if  the  President's  suggestion  is  adopted  and  the  duties 
removed,  we  may  find  a  far  larger  opening  in  the  American  continent 
than  ever  has  been  known  before." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Colliery  Guardian,  in  an  article  on  "The 
American  Iron  Trade,"  we  find  the  following  observations:  "One  cir- 
cumstance which  appears  to  check  the  development  of  new  business  ia 
the  announcement  of  a  free-trade  policy  in  what  we  may  fairly  term 
the  famous  message  submitted  to  Congress  a  few  weeks  since  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  Hitherto  the  American  iron  trade  has  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage— real  or  supposed— of  a  protectionist  regime;  and,  of  course,  a 
departure  from  a  protectionist  policy— or  even  a  threatene'd  departure — 
is  calculated  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  on  current  business. 
American  metallurgy  has  reposed  so  long  upon  extreme  protectionist 
ideas  that  the  President's  message  has  fallen  upon  it  with  something 
of  the  effect  of  a  thunderclap,  and  has  created  a  widespread  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm." 

In  its  annual  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  1887  the  London 
Times  refers  to  two  American  events.  One  is  the  fisheries  dispute,  and 
the  other  is  the  President's  message.  Concerning  the  latter  it  says: 
"The  President's  condemnation  of  the  existing  tariff  is  not  based  theoret- 
ically on  free-trade  grounds,  but  on  the  practical  argument  that  it  is 
monstrous  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  community  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  not  required  for  the  ordinary  business  of  gov- 
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eminent.  Nevertheless,  both  protectionists  and  free-traders  perceive 
that,  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  be  carried  out,  a  great  advance  will  be 
made  toward  free  trade." 

.In  an  article  on  ' '  The  Coal  Trade  in  1887  and  its  Prospects  for  1888, ' ' 
the -London  Times  says:  "If  President  Cleveland's  tariff  reforms  are 
carried,  English  goods  and  iron  and  steel  largely  will  go  to  the  States 
in  greatly  increased  porportions. " 

WHAT  DOES  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY  MEAN? 

The  Mills  bill,  with  the  exceptions  made  in  the  interest  of  Southern 
industries,  is  evidently  designed  to  be  in  the  direction  of  "tariff  for 
revenue  only,"  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  ascertain  what  that  term 
means  as  used  by  the  Administration  party. 

If  it  be  supposed  by  any  one  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  opponents  of  the  protective  system,  means  only  a  tariff 
which  produces  a  revenue  not  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  Government,  it  is  a  mistake.  No  party  in  this  country  advocates, 
or  has  ever  advocated,  a  tariff  which  would  produce  a  revenue  larger 
than  was  needed  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Government. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bal- 
ance of  our  interest-bearing  public  debt  is  not  payable  at  the  option  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  failed  to 
agree  upon  a  plan  Ibr  reduction  of  revenues,  our  revenues  derived  from 
duties  on  imports,  from  direct  taxation,  and  from  other  sources  is  in 
excess  of  the  present  requirements  of  the  Government,  but  this  has 
been  so  only  since  the  3  per  cent,  bonds  were  paid  off.  All  that  is 
claimed  by  protectionists  is  that  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  shall  be,  in  part,  raised  by  duties  upon  imports, 
and  that  those  duties  shall  be  so  laid  as  to  afford  incidental  protection 
to  such  home  industries  as  are  brought  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  competition  with  foreign  capital  and  foreign  labor. 

When  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  will  admit  of  it,  they  say  that 
articles  of  necessity  produced  abroad,  which  we  can  not  successfully 
produce  at  home,  with  such  incidental  protection  as  the  tariff  affords, 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Among  such  articles  are  tea,  coffee, 
and  similar  articles  of  general  use  now  admitted  free  of  duty.  This 
is  a  protective  tariff,  not  one  to  produce  an  excess  of  revenue,  but  one 
no  greater  than  is  necessary  to  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
economical  conduct  of  the  Government,  levied  with  discrimination 
upon  articles  of  foreign  production  which  come  in  competition  with 
those  things  which  we  manufacture  and  produce  ourselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  'do  not  understand  that  what  is  meant  by  free  trade  is 
that  the  custom-houses  shall  be  abandoned  and  that  no  duties  shall  be 
laid  upon  any  imported  articles.  There  are  few  persons,  and  those  I 
think  impracticable  theorists,  who  advocate  such  a  doctrine. 

The  advocates  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  do  not  propose  to  repeal 
the  tariff  laws.  They  propose  to  remodel  them  upon  a  different  prin- 
ciple, without  reference  to  protection  of  home  industries.  Their  theory 
is,  that  a  duty  levied  upon  an  article  which  we  do  not  produce — coffee, 
for  instance — is  only  a  tax,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
that  tax  is  reached  by  adding  to  it  the  price  of  an  imported  article  or 
by  direct  taxation;  that  if  a  million  dollars  is  raised  by  a  direct  tax 
the  people  will  have  a  million  dollars  less  to  buy  with,  while  if  it  is 
raised  by  duty  upon  imported  articles  the  articles  upon  which  it  is  laid 
costs  a  million  dollars  more  than  they  would  but  for  the  duty.  They 
contend,  also,  that  when  the  duty  is  laid  upon  an  article  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  the  imported  article  is  not  only  increased, 
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b  it  the  cost  of  all  such  articles  manufactured  at  home  is  also  increased. 
Hence  we  find  the  ablest  member  of  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleve- 
land, Secretary  Manning,  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  on 
the  question  and  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool  and  other 
articles  which  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  producers  of  raw 
material  and  with  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and  recommend- 
ing the  retention  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sugar  raised  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
the  amount  consumed  to  affect  the  price,  and  so  nothing  is  paid  by  the 
people  on  account  of  the  tax  on  sugar,  except  the  duties  which  go  into 
th  i  Treasury. 

To  show  that  tariff  for  revenue  only  means  a  tariff  levied  upon  arti- 
cles which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  articles  produced  at  home, 
instead  of  upon  articles  which  do  come  in  such  competition,  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Manning: 

As  nothing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  is  imported  unless  the  price 
here  of  domestic  as  well  as  the  imported  article  is  hi«-her  by  the  amount  of  duty 
and  the  cost  of  sea  transit  than  the  price  abroad,  the  preference  of  the  tax-payer 
for  duties  upon  articles  not  produced  in  the  United  States  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  such  duties  cost  him  no  more  than  the  Treasury  of  his  country  gets. 

And  again: 

The  true  ground  of  choice  is  that  among  all  articles  thus  consumed  within 
our  own  borders  some  are  better  suited  for  an  equitable  taxation  than  others. 
They  are  universally  consumed,  like  sugar,  or  easily  identified,  like  coffee,  or 
their  consumption  may  be  safely  impeded,  like  distilled  spirits  or  fermented 
liquors,  or  tobacco. 

And  again: 

Our  own  sugar  crop  is  so  very  small  a  part  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
we  consume  that  sugar  ranks  next  to  articles  wholly  produced  abroad,  like  tea 
and  coffee,  in  suitability  for  taxation  on  the  ground  that  its  consumption  is  uni- 
versal, that  the  tax  is  easily  and  cheaply  collected,  that  the  increased  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  is  an  unconsidered  trifle,  and  that  what  is  taken  from  the  tax- 
payer goes  into  the  tax-payer's  treasury,  not  in  a  few  private  bank  accounts. 

And  again: 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  that  they  confer  upon  the  wage-earners 
of  the  Unitea  States  the  boon  of  untaxed  clothing,  and  in  order  thereto  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  an  act  simply  and  solely  placing  raw  wool  upon  the  free- 
list. 

The  President's  recent  message  follows  in  the  line  of  his  former  Sec- 
retary, and  advocates  the  levying  of  the  duties  upon  articles  which  do 
not  come  in  competition  with  American  products,  and  says,  speaking 
of  the  tariff  laws,  "These  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise 
the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by 
precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties;"  a  doctrine,  by  the  way,  long 
since  completely  and  thoroughly  exploded  and  shown  to  be  false. 

Again  he  says: 

Tliis  reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by  way  of  in- 
struction, but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  impose  aburden  upon  those  who  consume  domestic  products  as  well 
as  those  who  consume  imported  articles  and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

Again  he  says: 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  wool-raising  is  compared  with  all 
the  farmers  in  the  country,  and  the  small  proportion  they  bear  to  our  popula- 
tion is  considered,  when  it  is  made  apparent  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  part  of 
those-  who  own  sheep,  the  benefit  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illusory,  *  *  * 
reasons  are  suggested  why  the  removal  or  reduction  of  this  duty  should  be  In- 
eluded  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 

And  again: 
The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  material  used  in  man- 
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ufactures,  or  its  free  Importation,  is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  REVENUES  BE  REDUCED? 

The  reduction  of  the  revenues  under  the  protective  policy  should  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  our  manufacturing  industries 
or  to  disturb  unnecessarily  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  In- 
stead of  placing  upon  the  free-list  articles  which  come  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  our  great  domestic  industries,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Mills 
bill,  if  there  are  articles  now  subject  to  duty  which  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  States  they  should  be  placed  on  the  free-list.  If  time  or 
circumstances  have  rendered  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  duties 
upon  importations  which  compete  with  domestic  products  necessary,  it 
should  be  done  with  care  and  by  the  friends  of  the  present  system. 

When  this  is  done,  in  my  judgment  a  further  reduction  should  be  ob- 
tai  ued  by  a  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  those  imports  which, 
while  they  come  into  competition  with  home  industries,  so  largely  ex- 
ceed the  domestic  production  as  to  make  protection  of  the  industry  of 
less  consequence  to  the  people  than  protection  to  other  larger  indus- 
tries. I  would  therefore,  for  the  same  reason  that  Secretary  Manning 
selected  sugar  as  a  proper  import  from  which  to  raise  revenue — namely, 
that  "our  own  crop  of  sugar  is  so  very  small  a  part  of  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  we  consume  that  sugar  ranks  next  to  articles  wholly  produced 
abroad" — select  sugar  as  one  article  upon  which  the  duties  should  be 
decreased  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  reduction  of  revenue.  I  am 
pot  in  favor  of  repealing  the 

TAX  ON  SPIRITS. 

From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  perhaps  long  before  his  day,  all  polit- 
ical economists  have  agreed  that  the  heaviest  taxes  should  be  imposed 
on  those  commodities  the  consumption  of  which  is  especially  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  most  governments  have  acted  upon 
this  principle.  To  it  we  owe  the  existence  in  the  United  States  of  the 
tobacco  tax  and  tax  on  spirits  and  fermented  liquor.  The  tax  on  these 
articles  is  the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  our  revenue.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  such  taxes  is,  first,  that  if  the  tax  should  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  these  articles,  instead  of  being  a  detriment  to  the  country 
and  to  individuals,  it  would  be  a  benefit,  promoting  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  people  and  increasing  their  capacity 
for  production;  and,  second,-  all  who  choose  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
taxed  articles  can  do  so  without  injury,  the  articles  not  being  necessaries 
of  life,  and  that  the  tax  is  therefore  voluntarily  assumed  by  whoever 
pays  it.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  argument. 
The  truth  is  generally  admitted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  temperance  people,  who  I  believe  are  wrong  in  their  theory  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  possibly  the  manufacturers,  no  one  in  asking  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  used  as  a  bever- 
age. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  generally,  and  I  can  not  myself  con- 
sent to  such  a  repeal  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  duties  upon  sugar,  an 
article  of  prime  necessity  and  of  universal  and  every-day  use,  and  the 
production  of  which  time  and  experience  have  demonstrated  can  not 
be  stimulated  to  any  considerable  proportions. 

As  to  the  tax  upon  tobacco,  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  retained  also; 
but  for  the  sake  of  agreeing  upon  some  basis  of  reduction,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  consent  to  repeal  the  tax. 
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PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  LABORERS. 

What  would  a  tariff  for  revenue  only — that  is,  a  tariff  laid  only  upon 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  articles  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with 
American  products — do  for  this  country?  It  would  remove  protection 
from  our  manufacturing  interests  and  bring  the  cheap  labor  of  the  world 
into  competition  with  the  laboring  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  quickly  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  seek  their  level  when  disturbed  by 
a  tide  would  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  find  a  level.  First  would  come  suspension  and  ruin  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments  and  suffering  and  want  to  our  labor- 
ing population,  and  if  the  policy  was  not  quickly  reversed  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  if  they  ever  arose  from  the  ruin,  would  arise  only 
when  labor  was  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  England. 

In  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  disciples — the  tariff- 
for-revenue-only  advocates — man  as  a  laborer  has  the  same  position  as 
any  other  machine  through  which  productive  force  is  exerted.  They 
are  oblivious  to  the  boundary  lines  of  countries,  and  recognize  no  right 
or  duty  of  a  government  by  legislation  to  secure  to  its  own  laboring 
men  employment  and  fair  wages  by  excluding  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  other  countries.  In  no  country  of  the  world  does  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  man  at  all  favorably  compare  with  his  condition  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
his  condition  improved  with  the  rapidity  it  has  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  protective  tariff.  He  who  strikes  down  the  protection  the 
laboring  man  enjoys  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia  strikes 
at  the  prosperty,  happiness,  intelligence,  and  independence  of  the  masses 
of  the  American  people,  and  thereby  at  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  existence  of  republican  institutions. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  FKYE],  who  spent  the  last  recess 
of  Congress  in  Europe,  and  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry  learned 
the  rate  of  wages  in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  tells  us  that  in  Italy 
women  work  in  the  government  lace  factory  for  from  8  to  12  cents  a 
day;  that  in  the  cotton  mills  near  Naples  they  receive  20  cents  a 
day,  while  the  men  work  for  40  cents;  that  in  the  silk  mills  the  women 
receive  20  cents  a  day,  the  men  from  40  to  50  cents,  and  that  the  farm- 
ing is  mostly  done  by  women  at  from  16  to  20  cents  a  day ;  that  in 
Belgium  "  the  women  make  the  land  blossom  like  a  rose  at  daily  wages 
from  20  to  25  cents, ' '  and  that  skilled  women  in  the  lace  factories  at 
Brussels  earn  but  20  cents  a  day,  and  that  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day 
was  regarded  as  satisfactory  wages  in  the  cotton  mills;  and  that  in  the 
iron  and  steel  works  $4  a  week  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  com- 
mon laborers;  that  the  "average  annual  earnings  of  able-bodied  men 
in  Germany  will  not  exceed  $115,  and  of  women  $85,"  while  the  ag- 
ricultural laborers  and  women  employed  in  outdoor  work  earn  still 
less;  that  in  England  80.000  women  are  working  in  cotton  mills  at 
Manchester  for  from  30  to  35  cents  a  day,  and  that  2  shillings,  and 
in  favored  localities  2  shillings  and  6  pence,  a  day  is  the  highest 
wages  paid  to  common  men  laborers,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  can 
not  get  work  at  all;  that  in  Scotland  skilled  workmen  are  paid  from 
3  shillings  to  7  shillings  a  day,  the  large  majority  not  over  4  shillings; 
coal  miners  from  $5.59  a  week  to  $5.80  a  week;  iron  workers  from $5. 35 
to  $5..">9  a  week;  and  common  laborers  from  54  to  62  cents  a  day;  that 
in  Ireland  the  very  best  of  house  servants  could  be  obtained  for  $1  a 
week.  Flax  breakers  asked  about  $4  a  week,  hacklers  about  the  same, 
spinners  and  weavers  $2  to  $2.50.  The  women  at  work  on  the  farms, 
1  was  told  by  good  authority,  were  glad  of  20  cents  a  day. 
lie  says: 
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Of  the  countries  I  visited  the  wages  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  wore  the  lowest, 
Germany  next,  then  Belgium,  then  France,  while  tlio.se  in  Kngluud  were 
highest. 

The  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  among  other 
false  theories,  assumes  that  the  great  desideratum  is  the  privilege  of 
buying  where  you  can  buy  cheapest.  If  we  all  at  all  times  had  an 
unfailing  supply  of  the  means  v>  ith  which  to  purchase,  and  it  needed 
no  exertion  of  our  own  to  supply  our  wants,  this  would  be  so.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  upon  the  proceeds  of 
their  daily  labor,  and  no  matter  how  abundant  and  cheap  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  employment  their  means  of 
purchasing  is  gone.  Unless  they  can  market  their  labor  daily  they  can 
not  buy  at  any  price.  During  the  commercial  crisis  of  1872  crowds  of 
unemployed  men  assembled  in  our  cities  demanding  work  and  clamor- 
ing for  bread.  The  riots  of  Pittsburgh,  Hornellsville,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  were  not  on  account  of  the  cost  of  living.  Bread  was  quite 
as  cheap  then  as  it  is  now.  The  trouble  was  not  that  the  necessities  of 
life  were  too  dear,  but  that  there  was  no  sufficient  demand  for  labor. 
When  labor  is  in  demand  at  remunerative  prices  the  laboring  man  is 
enabled  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  labor  of 
his  hands. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  poor  man  is  not  benefited  by  the 
cheapening  to  him  of  the  necessaries  of  life  if  that  is  done  by  giving  the 
labor,  which  is  his  only  means  of  support,  to  the  cheaper  Chinese  and 
European  laborers  beyond  the  seas,  but  that  he  is  benefited  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  diversity  of  industries  by  which  continuous  and  remunerative 
employment  is  provided  for  him.  Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth. 
It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  manufactured  ar- 
ticles is  the  result  of  the  labor  expended  upon  them.  When  by  diver- 
sified industries  labor  is  furnished  for  every  member  of  a  society  or 
people,  so  that  all  can  be  profitably  employed,  the  wealth  of  that 
people  must  be  constantly  increasing;  but  when  some  are  unemployed, 
consumers  and  not  producers  of  wealth,  just  to  that  extent  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  retarded.  So  sensible  are  the  laboring  men  of 
the  fact,  that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  employ- 
ment at  remunerative  wages,  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  early  cried 
out  against  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  into  this  country,  and 
the  laboring  men  of  the  United  States  now  unite  in  demanding,  not 
only  restriction  of  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  our  shores,  but 
the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  contract  labor  from  Europe. 

If  the  labor  of  this  country  can  not  stand  the  competition  of  the 
Chinese  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  few  thousand  imported  Italian 
laborers  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  how  could  it  stand  the  competition  of 
404,000,000  of  Chinese,  40,000,000  of  Japanese,  the  60,000,000  of  the 
population  of  India,  and  the  pauper  millions  of  Europe,  under  a  free- 
trade  policy. 

There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  one  being  so  persistently 
advocated  by  the  free-traders,  and  whichwas  presented  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  laborers, 
and  the  consequently  low  labor  cost  of  our  agricultural  and  manufact- 
ured products,  enables  us  to  compete  successfully  with  cheap  labor  of 
other  countries.  This  theory  assumes  that  as  soon  as  the  artisan,  me- 
chanic, or  laborer  of  England  or  Ireland  sets  foot  on  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica and  becomes  an  American  laborer,  his  labor  becomes  at  once  so  pro- 
ductive that  the  cost  of  the  product  of  his  labor  is  largely  reduced. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  as  the  laborer  becomes  more  intelligent,  and 
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is  better  fed,  he  will  accomplish  more  in  a  given  time;  but  so  far  as 
manufacturers  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  is 
any  considerable  difference  between  the  efficiency  of  American  labor- 
ers and  laborers  in  England.  It  is  probable  that  upon  the  great  prairies 
of  the  West,  and  other  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  United  States,  ow- 
ing not  so  much  to  the  superiority  of  our  laborers  as  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  cheapness  of  land,  agricultural  products  are  raised  with 
i  ess  labor  cost  than  in  European  countries;  but  everywhere  in  the  West 
ibis  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  distance 
which  our  agricultural  products  have  to  be  transported  to  market,  and 
consequently  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  products  at  the  local- 
ity where  they  are  consumed,  which  is  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

Such  arguments  show  the  straits  to  which  our  opponents  are  driven 
to  avoid  the  damaging  fact  clearly  established  by  the  history  of  every 
civilized  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe — that  free  trade  means  the 
free  competition  of  the  cheap  labor  of  one  country  with  the  well-paid 
laborer  of  another,  and  a  leveling  down  of  the  inequality  of  wages  and 
interest  on  capital. 

COMPETITION  AMONG  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURERS  SUFFICIENT  TO  SECURE  LOWEST 
PRICE  CONSISTENT   WITH   FAIE  WAGES  TO  THE   LABORER. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  enabled  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff  to  make  excessive  profits.  The  proposition,  to  my  mind, 
is  absurd.  Can  it  be  that  in  a  nation  of  60,000,000  of  people  noted 
for  their  resistless  energy,  their  enterprise  and  intelligence,  with  mill- 
ions of  unemployed  capital  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  and  other 
depositories,  and  money  worth  bat  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  any  branch 
of  manufactures  would  long  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
isting manufacturers  if  they  were  making  undue  profits ?  No.  When- 
ever any  particular  industry  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  profitable  under 
existing  conditions  of  the  protective  tariff  and  fair  wages  to  American 
labor  to  justify  the  in  vestment  of  capital  in  it,  thousands  of  American  cit- 
izens with  the  necessary  capital  stand  ready  to  enter  the  lists  and  com- 
pete for  the  profits.  Competition  among  ourselves  is  quite  sufficient  to 
force  the  profits  of  every  manufacturing  industry  and  every  other  in- 
dustry down  to  the  lowest  pointat  which  it  can  be  carried  on  by  Amer- 
ican labor  fairly  remunerated.  And  such  has  been  our  experience. 
Protection  to  our  industries  from  the  ruinous  competition  of  European 
countries  has  enabled  American  manufactures  to  be  started,  and 
straightway  competition  has  forced  down  the  price  until  many  of  the 
manufactured  articles  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  to-day  than  before 
the  protective  duties  were  imposed  on  the  foreign  importation.  I  can 
not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  recent  speech  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  on  this  subject.  He  says: 

Hut,  says  the  President,  the  tariff  raises  the  prices  to  consumers  by  precisely 
the  sums  paid  for  such  duties,  or,  in  other  words,  a  duty  is  a  tax  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  and  yet  he  may  examine  the  entire  list  of  the  industries  of  this 
country,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  protective  tariff,  and  not  one  can  be 
found  justifying  his  proposition,  except  sugar,  and  that  only  because  up  to  now, 
for  climatic  reasons,  competition  has  not  done  its  perfect  work.  I  assert  the 
very  contrary,  that  even  "the  present  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical"  tariff 
laws  have  decreased  to  the  consumer  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  protected 
Industries,  other  than  sugar, by  more  thpn  25  per  cent,  since  they  have  been  In 
force,  and  if  I  had  time  could  bring  forward  to  its  support  hundreds  of  unim- 
peachable witnesses. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  our  tariff,  that  in,  a  duty  of  about  58  per  cent.,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  has  increased  enormously  in  this  country,  employing 
fchoUMUkd*  of  men  at  good  wages,  and  yet  you  can  buy  a  foot  of  plate-glass  to- 
day for  81  which  cost  $2.50  in  isiio. 

I  ti  1  sr>n  salt  was  free ;  the  price  at  Chicago  was  $2  a  barrel.  In  1861  a  duty  of  6 
cents  a  hundred  was  laid— later  on  '21  cents  a  hundred — and  in  1880  it  was  sell- 
ing in  Chicago  for  75  cents  n  l>arr<  1.  and  now  in  Michigan  for  60  cents. 
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WORSTED   CLOTHS. 

In  I860  there  were  3  mills  in  the  country,  wages  low,  business  poor,  produc- 
tion small.  We  encouraged  it  with  a  heavy  duty,  and  in  1883  we  were  running 
5,000  looms,  employing  75,000  workmen,  consuming  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
producing  15,000,000  yards  annually,with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  During  this 
time' worsted  cloths  declined  in  price  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  In  1883  the  duty 
was  reduced  ;  by  a  vicious  construction  of  the  law  a  greater  reduction  stifl  was 
made;  now  one-third  of  our  looms  are  idle.  In  1883  we  imported  a  little  less 
than  $500,000  worth  of  these  goods,  last  year  nearly  $5,000,000.  If  the  President 
succeeds  in  inducing  Congress  to  still  further  reduce,  all  of  our  mills  will  close, 
weshallonce  more  import  all  we  need  from  England,  and  the  prices  will  go  back 
to  those  of  1860. 

POTTERY. 

In  I860  pottery  carried  a  revenue  duty  of  24  per  cent.  The  business  was  insig- 
nificant, the  wages  low,  only  two  or  three  thousand  people  employed.  The 
Morrill  tariff  act  levied  a  duty  of  ,40  per  cent.,  subsequently  increased  to  55,  and 
to-day  we  make  pottery  in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Florida,  employ  an 
immense  force  of  help,  pay  wages  higher  than  in  I860,  and  yet  as  much  can  be 
bought  now  for  $2.50  as  could  be  then  for  $4. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  duty  on  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  of  cotton  goods  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
price  of  the  fabric,  and  yet  they  were  never  furnished  to  the  people  as  cheaply 
as  now.  They  are  retailing  in  my  city  at  a  lower  price  than  in  Manchester, 
England. 


SILK. 


Silk  manufacture  in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  Morrill  tariff 
act,  which  laid  a  duty  of  over  50  per  cent.  In  1860  only  4,000  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  To-day  40.000  men  and  women  are  employed  ;  capital 
invested,  $17,000,000;  annual  pay-roll,  $9,000,000;  product  valued  at  $50,000,000. 
In  New  Jersey  alone  in  1886  the  production  of  the  silk  looms  was  worth  $28,- 
000,000,  employed  20,000  people,  paying  them  annually  nearly  $7,000,000. 

How  about  the  prices?  I  give  the  decline  as  shown  by  the  price  lists  of  1865 
and  1882 : 

Per  cent. 

Machine  twist 56 

Fine  silks  and  scarfs 55 

Serges  and  twilled  silks 62 

Handkerchiefs 62 

Ribbons 54 

Laces 50 

Dress  goods 30  to  35 

Take  soda-ash.  We  use  it  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
soap,and  for  bleaching  purposes.  Six  years  ago  we  imported  all  we  used  and  paid 
$48  a  ton.  A  duty  was  laid  on  it  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound,  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  English  capital  was  induced  to  come  to  Syracuse,  unite  with  an  equal 
amount  there,  erect  an  immense  factory,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a 
short  time  since.  The  product  of  the  mill  was  150  tons  daily,  requiring  for  its 
production  300  tons  of  lime  rock,  300  tons  of  salt,  300  tons  of  coal,  and  5  tons  of 
ammonia ;  all,  while  in  the  earth,  of  little  value,  90  per  cent,  of  the  worth  of  the 
manufactured  product  being  labor.  This  concern  em  loys  directly  750  men ; 
wages  average  $1.75  a  day,  while  the  English  wages  in  the  same  business  aver- 
age a  little  less  than  a  dollar.  How  about  the  price?  During  the  lirst  quarter 
of  their  operations  in  1884  the  price  fell  to  $45  a  ton  ;  the  second  quarter  to  $36, 
while  in  the  last  invoice  I  saw,  only  a  month  or  two  since,  it  was  a  shade  less 
than  $30. 

But  why  pursue  this  further?  Ten  thousand  such  witnesses  might  be  sum- 
moned and  testify  as  clearly  and  convincingly  as  these,  and  then  the  free-trader, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  championing  his  cause,  would  still  in- 
sist that  a  duty  was  a  tax  paid  by  the  consumer.  Well,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it 
not,  and  how  does  a  protective  tariff  decrease  the  price  to  consumers  ? 

The  worsted  manufacture  will  illustrate  it.  We  were  purchasing  all  of  our 
goods  in  England;  there  the  price  was  determined,  not  here.  Of  course  the  high- 
est possible  was  fixed.  We  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  the  cloths,  and  for  a  briei 
period  prices  strengthened, but  encouraged  by  this  protection  capital  emerged 
from  the  banks,  bonds  were  converted  into  money,  worsted  mills  were  built  al  1 
over  the  North  until  $20,000,000  were  invested.  Then  we  established  the  market 
price,  not  England.  Competition  at  home  became  a  powerful  factor  in  its  de- 
termination. The  mills  were  thoroughly  reorganized,  economy  became  a  sci- 
ence, the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  was  called  upon  for  new  and  improved 
machinery  ;  it  responded  generously,  as  it  always  does  here,  the  product  was 
doubled  with  the  same  power,  and  the  prices  continually  fell,  while  the  wages 
of  the  operatives  increased. 

THK  FARMER   BENEFITED   BY   PROTECTION. 

Protection  to  home  industries  is  quite  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to 


the  manufacturer.  This  is  denied  by  the  free-traders  and  a  persistent 
-effort  is  made  to  make  the  producers  of  raw  material  think  that  pro- 
tection of  home  industries  works  to  their  disadvantage  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  there  is  much  absurd  talk 
about  producers  and  consumers,  just  as  if  one  class  produced  and  andther 
consumed,  and  every  citizen  was  not  of  necessity  a  consumer  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  labor  of  others,  and  all  should  be,  if  they  are  not,  producers. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  one  who  will  candidly  examine  the  question  to  see 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  need  not  only  direct  protection  for  food 
products  by  duties  upon  such  articles  prod  need  abroad,  but  the  indirect 
protection,  which  is  afforded  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  imported 
manufactured  articles.  The  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  limited.  It  is  estimated  that  92  per  cent,  of  such  products  are 
consumed  at  home  and  only  8  per  cent,  exported. 

The  bulk  of  our  corn  and  wheat  and  other  food  products  is  consumed 
at  home  by  our  own  citizens  engaged  in  the  diversified  industries  called 
into  existence  and  kept  alive  by  the  policy  of  protection  which  creates 
employment  for  our  people. 

If  we  had  free  trade  with  the  Canadian  provinces  the  farmers  of  that 
country,  with  cheaper  labor  than  we  have,  and  without  the  restriction 
upon  Chinese  and  pauper  labor  which  we  have  enacted,  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  increased,  would  undersell  our  farmers  in  our  own  mar- 
kets, and  the  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Manitoba,  and  the  other  Canadian  provinces  would  come  in  direct 
and  disastrous  competition  with  our  wheat.  With  the  great  increase 
of  wheat  production  in  Russia  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  new  methods  of  farming,  and  the  successful  cultivation  and  rapidly 
increasing  production  of  wheat  in  India  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
the  construction  by  the  Government  of  new  lines  of  transportation  and 
the  opening  up  of  vast  regions  adapted  to  wheat  cultivation,  and  by  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  by  which  the  manufacturing  industries  of  India 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  whole  population  driven  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  to  wring  from  it  the  means  of  supporting  an  expensive  gov- 
ernment with  a  standing  army  and  to  pay  interest  to  England  upon  a 
large  public  debt,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  United  States  may  yet 
find  the  present  tariff  on  wheat  a  protection  not  only  against  the  wheat 
of  the  Canadian  provinces,  but  against  that  of  Kussia  and  British  India 
raised  by  the  wretchedly  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  laborers  of  Kussia  and 
the  ryots  of  India. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  all  the  producers  of  raw  materials. 
Our  coal  mines  along  the  Atlantic  Slope,  and  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Territory,  have  to  compete  with  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia;  our  lumber  manufacturers  in  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  with  the  lumber  manufacturers 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  their  cheap  labor  and  with  vast  forests 
of  timber  just  beginning  to  be  utilized  as  they  are  made  accessible  by 
new  lines  of  transportation,  and  our 'wool-growers  with  the  wool  of 
Canada,  Europe,  Australia,  and  South  America.  Nor  is  the  protection 
Jor  agricultural  products  by  duty  upon  foreign  imports  the  only  benefit 
which  has  been  extended  by  the  Government  to  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material.  The  Republican  party  gave  them  the  home- 
stead law  by  which  the  settlement  of  the  national  domain  was  stimu- 
lated and  farms  offered  to  every  citizen,  and  the  Government  sells  the 
mineral  and  timber  lauds  at  nominal  prices.  Large  sums  are  appro- 
priated for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  water  ways  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  rates  of  transportation  by  bring- 
ing transportation  by  rail  into  competition  with  water  transportation. 
The  construction  of  new  lines  ot  railroads  has  been  aided  by  the  Gov- 
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«rnment  for  the  purpose  of  affording  additional  means  of  transportation. 
The  Agricultural  Bureau  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  introducing  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  cereals  and  other  agricultural  products.  Lands  have 
been  granted  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural 
colleges,  and  money  appropriated  for  agricultural  experimental  stations. 

RECIPROCITY  IN  TRADE  A  FALLACY. 

There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  argument  so  frequently 
used  against  the  protection  system,  that  there  is  reciprocity  in  trade  and 
that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  refuse  to  buy  England's  surplus 
manufactured  cheap-labor  products,  she  will  refuse  to  buy  our  surplus 
agricultural  products. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  United  States  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  buy  of  England,  or  that  England  or  the  people  of  England  buy 
of  the  United  States,  then  such  a  thing  as  refusal  by  one  nation  to  pur- 
chase of  the  other  might  occur,  unless  there  were  reciprocal  purchases. 
But  this  is  not  true  as  to  England  and  the  United  States,  or  as  to  any 
other  country.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  buy  merchandise 
abroad,  but  they  purchase  from  citizens  and  not  from  governments. 
When  a  merchant  in  New  York  desires  to  purchase  goods  abroad  he  does 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  country  takes  the  most  of  our  exports;  no  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  or  even  of  patriotism  controls  him.  He  is  governed 
by  the  universal  law  of  mercantile  transactions,  his  interest.  He  buys 
where  he  can  buy  the  cheapest,  that  is,  where  he  can  obtain  the  most 
and  best  of  the  article  desired  for  the  least  money.  The  coffee  mer- 
chant will,  therefore,  as  he  has  done  for  years,  buy  his  coffee  of  citizens 
of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  our  imports  from  Brazil  are  seven  or  eight 
times  as  great  as  our  exports  to  that  country.  Neither  is  imported 
merchandise  paid  for  in  exports.  It  is  paid  for  in  gold,  the  medium  of 
exchange  between  nations. 

When  the  wheat  merchant  of  Liverpool  desires*  a  cargo  of  wheat  he 
does  noo  stop  to  consider  whether  the  United  States  is  importing  largely 
from  England  or  whether  the  balance  of  trade  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land is  in  favor  of  Russia  or  England,  or  the  fact  that  India  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  he  is  governed  by  no  sentiment 
of  patriotism  or  regard  for  national  prosperity.  He  deals  in  wheat  to 
make  a  profit,  and  that  depends  in  part  upon  the  price  he  pays  for  it,  and 
he,  too,  is  governed  by  the  universal  law  of  mercantile  affairs — he  buys 
where  he  he  can  buy  cheapest  and  sells  where  he  can  obtain  the  best 
price.  It  is  so  evident  that  the  character  and  amount  of  trade  be- 
tween nations  as  well  as  between  individuals  are  not  determined  by 
what  is  called  reciprocity,  but  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which 
regulate  the  buying  and  selling  price,  that  proof  seems  hardly  necessary, 
but  if  proof  is  required  it  is  abundant. 

The  theory  that  for  every  import  from  any  one  country  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  export  to  that  country,  or  even  that  for  every  im- 
port from  all  countries  there  must  be  a  corresponding  export,  unless, 
indeed,  you  include  in  exports  gold  and  silver  and  evidences  of  debt,  is 
false.  The  official  trade  reports  of  England  show  that  for  thirty  years, 
without  a  single  exception,  her  imports  have  exceeded  her  exports. 
The  figures  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  taken  from  the  trade  reports  printed 
by  order  of  Parliament,  are  as  follows:  From  1875  to  1884  the  total  im- 
ports were  £3,913,458,389,  and  the  total  exports  were  £2,776,564,775; 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the  period  named  of  £1,136,893,- 
614,  or  $5, 502, 565, 091. 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  France  were  £414,531,173; 
the  exports  were  £278,694,446;  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
£135,836,727,  or  $658,771,078. 
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These  annual  reports  also  show  a  large  balance  of  trade  against  Eng- 
land during  the  period  aforesaid  in  favor  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain, 
Russia,  China,  Egypt,  Peru,  and  other  countries. 

The  same  disparity  will  appear  by  an  examination  of  our  own  trade 
reports,  or  those  of  any  other  nation,  no  matter  on  which  side  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  may  be.  It  will  not  appear  that  there  is  necessarily  any 
fixed  relation  between  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  to  or  from 
any  country.  In  our  own  case  there  are  two  instances  so  marked  that 
they  are  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  7,  1884,  "to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  best  modes  of 
securing  more  intimate  international  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  several  countries  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica," I  find  the  following  statement: 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  a  direct  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  sixty-six  nations.  Of  these  Great  Britain  has  38.90  per  cent, 
of  our  entire  commerce  ;  Germany  has  8.92  per  cent. ;  France,  8.62  per  cent. ; 
Canada,  5.87  per  cent. ;  and  Cuba,  4.84  per  cent.  Brazil  comes  sixth  in  the  list, 
having  4.18  per  cent.,  or  nearly  half  as  much  as  France,  but  unfortunately  our 
commerce  with  Brazil  is  very  largely  in  favor  of  that  country,  the  imports  ex- 
ceeding the  exports  nearly  700  per  cent. 

Of  our  entire  exports  only  1.19  per  cent,  go  to  Brazil,  while  she  furnishes  7.53 
per  cent,  of  our  entire  imports.  We  import  more  from  Brazil  than  from  any 
other  nation  except  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Cuba;  but  in  the  list  of  na- 
tions to  which  we  export  she  stands  number  twelve. 

Our  trade  with  Brazil  is  greater  than  that  with  any  of  the  South  American 
countries,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  balance  against  us  has  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $579,000,000.  The  imports  during  that  time  have  been  $724,- 
OJO.OOO.and  the  exports  only  $145,000,000. 

TRADE  IN  COFFEE. 

Of  coffee  alone  we  buy  annually  nearly  400,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  varying 
with  the  market  price  from  830,000,000  to  $35,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  we  take 
annually  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  crude  rubber,  $5,000,000  worth  of  raw  sugar, 
nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  hides,  and  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise. 

Our  total  annual  imports  from  Brazil  average  nearly  $50,000,000  of  the  raw 
product  of  her  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated,  our  exports  to  that 
country  are  comparatively  small,  being  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  annually, 
and  consisting  mostly  of  provisions. 

Nearly  all  of  the  manufactured  articles  imported  into  Brazil  come  from  France 
and  England. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  balance  of  hertrade  with  the  United  States  annually  averages  about  $40,- 
000,000  in  favor  of  Brazil,  while  in  her  commerce  with  England  the  balance  is  in- 
variably on  the  other  side. 

From  a  table  showing  the  exports  to  Brazil  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  it  appears  that  for  twenty  years,  from  1863 
to  1882,  inclusire,  the  United  States  exported  to  that  country  merchan- 
dise to  the  value  of  $138,190,807,  and  that  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period  exported  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $629,002,274;  and 
that  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1865  to  1884,  inclusive,  the 
United  States  imported  from  Brazil  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $724,- 
014,250,  and  exported  to  that  country  $145,994,246,  being  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  $579,020,004. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  admitting  su- 
gar free  of  duty,  our  imports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  amounted  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1886,  to  $61,100,471,  while  our  ex- 
ports to  the  islands  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  only  $25,991,270 — 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $35,109,201. 

These  figures  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  proposition  that  in  order 
to  sell  our  surplus  products  to  England,  or  to  any  other  country,  we 
must  buy  of  her  or  that  country.  The  truth  is  that  we  might  admit  free 
of  duty  into  the  United  States  the  manufactures  of  England,  destroy 
our  own  industries,  and  stop  our  factories  and  drive  the  portion  of  om 
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people  now  engaged  in  manufactures  to  farming  to  swell  our  surplus 
agricultural  products,  and  England  would  buy  no  more  wheat  abroad 
than  was  needed  to  feed  her  people,  and  no  more  cotton  than  would  be 
required  for  l">r  cotton  manufactures,  and  would  buy  that  of  India  if 
by  the  labor  of  Indian  ryots  it  could  be  produced  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  increase  the  duties 
until  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  England's  cheap  labor  products  could  enter 
the  United  States,  England  would  continue  to  buy  our  wheat  and  cot- 
ton just  so  long  as  she  could  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  of  Russia  and  India, 
and  no  longer. 

THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  DECLINE  IN  THE  FOREIGN  WHEAT  MARKET. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  value  of  our  exports  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  cotton,  and  their  relative  value  as  compared  with  our  total  exports, 
I  have  compiled  from  the  reports  of  our  foreign  trade  a  statement  of  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  those  articles  for  tlie  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1886,  and  June  30,  1887,  which  is  as  follows: 

Total  exports  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1886,  and  June  30,  1887. 


1887. 

1886. 

Increase. 

Total  domestic  exports 

$703  022  923 

$665  964  529 

$37  058  394 

Foreign  manufacture  

13,160,288 

13,560  301 

Agricultural  products 

523  073  774 

486  134  753 

36  939  019 

Gold  and  silver 

13  287  351 

10  353  168 

Exports  of  \vheat  and  flour 

142  666  563 

88  705  670 

206,  222,  057 

205,  085,  642 

Total 

348  888  620 

293  791  312 

The  value  of  our  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  cotton  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1887,  was  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value  of 
our  domestic  exports,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  our  ag- 
ricultural exports.  When,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  tell  us  if  our  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe  they  should  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  they 
mean  that  they  should  go  to  raising  wheat  and  cotton  lor  export.  As 
this  contingency  may  happen  if  a  sufficient  number  of  people  engaged 
in  farming  can  be  deceived  and  made  to  believe  that  the  tariff  which 
protects  domestic  manufactures  is  beneficial  only  to  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
what  market  we  should  have  for  a  large  increased  surplus  of  these  prod- 
ucts, what  competition  they  would  meet,  and  what  price  they  would 
probably  command. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  reciprocity  in  trade  is  a  fallacy.  We  might 
buy  all  our  manufactured  articles  abroad  and  it  would  not  increase  «ur 
foreign  market  for  breadstnffs.  and  if  it  did  increase  the  foreign  market 
for  cotton  it  would  be  only  to  the  extent  that  our  domestic  manufact- 
ures are  destroyed.  I  find  that  the  area  of  land  in  cultivation  for 
wheat  has  increased  since  1874  50  per  cent.  There  are  considerable 
tracts  of  wheat  land  yet  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  but  not  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  free-trade  advocates. 

From  1826  to  1855  the  average  annual  exportation  of  wheat  was  less 
than  9,000,000  bushels. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the*  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1886,  shows  the  exportation  of  wheat,  and  flour  in  its 
equivalent  of  wheat,  by  decennial  periods  from  1831  to  1880,  and  by 
years  from  1881  to  1886: 
DOLPH 3 
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The  average  export  price  is  as  follows  for  twelve  years: 


Years. 

Average 
price. 

! 

Years. 

I 

Average 
price. 

1874-75  

81.12 

1880-'81.... 

$1  11 

1875-76 

!  .  L'-l 

8   ... 

]   ]j 

1876-77  

1.17 

1«>12-'H3  

1  13 

1877-78  . 

1.34 

ls>;;-\si  

1  07 

1878-79 

1.07 

]8S  1-'S5.. 

86 

1879-'80  

1.24 

•16  

87 

The  following  statement  shows  the  status  of  production  since  1870: 
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-3 

•M 

3 

«  2 

ce"j5 

'Z  $ 

.=  * 

Calendar  years. 

Total    pro- 
duction. 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

|t 

Average 
per  ao 

1 

1880 

BusJiels. 

498,  549,  868 

Acres. 
37,  986,  717 

8474,  201,  850 

Cents. 
95  1 

Bush. 
13.1 

812  48 

1881    

383,280,090 

37,709,020 

456,  880,  427 

119.3 

10.2 

12.12 

1882           

504,  185,  470 

37,067,194 

444,  602,  125 

88.2 

13.6 

11.99 

1883    

421,086,160 

36,455,593 

383,  649,  272 

91.0 

11.6 

10.52 

1884       

512,  765,  000 

39,475,885 

330,  862,  260 

64.5 

13.0 

8.38 

1885                    

357,  112,  000 

34,  189,  246 

275,  320,  390 

77.1 

10  4 

8  05 

1886  

457,218,000 

36,  806,  184 

314,226,020 

68.7 

12.4 

8.54 

Total 

3  134,196  588 

259,  689,  839 

2,679,742,344 

Annual  average  

447,742,370 

37,098,548 

382,  820,  335 

85.5 

12.1 

10.32 

Annual  average  for 

preceding  ten  years. 

312,152,728 

25,187,414 

327,  407,  258 

104.9 

12.4 

13.00 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  distribution  from  1881 
to  1885: 


c* 

Years. 

Production. 

For  food. 

For  seed. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

er  ce 
of  exp 
tation. 

Total    dis- 
tribution. 

fc 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1881  

383,280,090 

235,  249,  812 

55,  215,  573 

121,892,389 

32 

412,357,774 

1882  

504,185,470 

255,500,000 

52,  770,  312 

147,611,316 

29 

456,081,62s 

1883  

421,086,160 

259,500,000 

54,  683,  389 

111,  534,  182 

26 

425,717,571 

1884  

512,763,900 

265,000,000 

55,  266,  239 

132,570,367 

26 

452,  836,  606 

1885..  

357,112,000 

271,000,000 

51,  474,  906 

94,565,794 

26 

417,040,700 

Total... 

2,178,427,620 

1,  286,  219,  812 

269,410,419 

608,  374,  048 



2,164,034,279 

Average 

435,685,524 

257,  249,  962 

53,882,084 

121,674,810 

27.9 

432,806,856 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  while  neither  the  acreage  nor  the 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  has  increased  since  1880,  the  price 
per  bushel  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  the  crop  has  decreased.  That 
the  value  of  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour  has  decreased  from  $212,- 
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745,742  in  1881  to  $88,705,670  in  1886,  and  that  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  from  $1.25  a  bushel  in  1879-'80  to  87  cents  a  bushel  in 
1885-' 86.  And  it  is  with  this  prospect  for  a  foreign  market  the  farmers 
are  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  home  market  for  agricultural 
products  created  by  those  engaged  in  manufactures  to  be  destroyed  and 
for  the  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  to  go  to  farming 
to  help  swell  the  surplus  wheat  product  to  pay  for  English  merchan- 
dise. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Judge  Bonham,  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  is  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  at  Calcutta.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  is 
a  life-long  Democrat.  He  is  a  man  of  business  experience  and  of  ma- 
ture judgment,  and  is  not  given  to  extravagant  speech.  In  No.  84  of 
the  series  of  reports  from  the  United  States  consuls,  published  by  the 
State  Department  in  September  last,  I  find  a  report  from  him  upon 
agriculture  in  British  India.  The  portion  relating  to  wheat  production 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  farmers  in  this  country  and  of  such 
special  interest  to  the  people  of  Oregon  that  I  am  constrained  to  quote 
it  in  full: 

WHEAT. 

From  what  I  consider  reliable  information,  I  conclude  that  the  area  devoted 
to  wheat  in  British  India  for  the  year  under  review  was  about  27,392,742  acres, 
and  the  total  yield  288,938,996  bushels,  or  an  average  of  10.5  bushels  per  acre. 
The  quality  of  Indian  wheat  as  compared  with  that  of  our  Pacific  coast,  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  is,  I  think,  materially  inferior  to  the  latter.  The  Indian 
grain  is  not  so  large  or  plump  or  fair-colored 'as  the  wheat  of  our  Western  States. 
I  know  that  the  bread  made  from  Indian  wheat  flour,  which  I  have  used  here, 
is  of  darker  color  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made  from  American  flour. 

I  am  advised,  however,  that  the  Indian  wheat  which  is  exported  to  Europe  is 
mixed  and  ground  with  wheat  of  a  superior  quality,  by  which  process  a  fair  mar- 
ketable grade  of  flour  is  obtained. 

The  method  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  harvesting  and  thrashing  wheat  in  this 
country  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago;  and  from  the  con- 
servative disposition  and  caste  prejudices  of  the  native  ryot  (farmer)  there  seems 
to  be  great  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  invest  in  modern  agricultural  imple- 
ments, or  to  do  anything  differently  from  the  way  his  father  and  his  father's 
father  did  before  him,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not,  owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  agricultural  labor,  the  necessity  for  improved  and  labor-saving  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  in  this  country  which  exists  in  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries.  Here  the  tiller  of  the  soil  leases  a  little  patch  of 
ground  consisting  ordinarily  of  about  5  to  10  acres,  and  with  his  rude  plow,  often 
little  better  than  a  forked  stick  with  an  iron  point,  he  hitches  on  to  his  small 
pair  of  bullocks  and  scratches  over  his  patch,  which  he  sows  by  hand  and  covers 
with  a  bamboo  harrow  or  drag  constructed  like  a  ladder  and  dragged  crosswise. 
He  reaps  his  grain  with  an  old-fashioned  sickle,  and  tramps  it  out  with  cattle, 
and  winnows  it  by  pouring  it  through  the  air  when  there  is  a  sufficient  breeze, 
or,  if  not,  he  creates  the  breeze  with  a  rude  kind  of  hand  fan. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  simple  and  primitive  methods,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  Indian  farmer  can,  in  my  judgment,  successfully  compete  with  those  of 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  wheat.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many, 
the  mystery  is  solved  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dian farmer's  entire  farming  outfit  represents  a  capital  of  not  more  than  $40  or 
$60, and  his  hired  help  (if  he  should  require  any)  can  and  does  work,  feed,  and 
clothe  himself,  according  to  the  Indian  fashion,  for  an  average  throughout  the 
wheatrgrowinf?  provinces,  on  about  $2.50  per  month. 

The  native  day  laborer  in  India,  either  at  farming  or  other  unskilled  employ- 
ment, doea  not  seem  ambitious  to  get  rich  or  even  financially  independent.  Of 
his  wages,  as  above  stated,  I  would  judge  that  he  expends  about  $2.40  for  food, 
consisting  principally  of  rice  and  dall,  and  occasionally  some  fish,  and  the  bal- 
ance,! would  conclude  from  observation,  is  invested  inclothingand  incidentals. 
This  condition  of  things  when  there  is  a  failure  of  crops,  as  sometimes  occurs 
from  extreme  drought,  results  in  those  great  famines  of  India  which  occasion- 
ally occur,  in  which  many  thousands  of  these  poor  creatures  die  from  starvation. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  exports  of  wheat  from  India  for  the  past 
nineteen  years,  and  will,  for  convenient  reference,  be  of  interest  as  showing  the 
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entire  history  of  wheat  production  in  India  so  far  as  it  has  become  an  article  of 
export : 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

1867-'68 

Cwt. 
299  385 

1877-'78  

Cwt. 
6,340,150 

1868-'69  

275,  481 

1878-'79  

1,  044,  709 

1869-'70    

78,  208 

1879-'80  

2,  195,  550 

1870-'71 

248  522 

1880-'81  

7  444,375 

1871-'72 

637  099 

1881-'82 

19  863  520 

1872-'73     

394,010 

1882-'83  

14,144,407 

1873-'  74 

1  755  954 

1883-'84  

20  956  495 

1874-'  75 

1  069  076 

l884-'85 

15  830  754 

1875-'76 

2,  498,  186 

1885-'86  

21,  060,  519 

1876-77  

5,  583,  336 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  imports  of  wheat  and  flour 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  from  the  several  countries 
named  for  the  past  five  years: 


Years. 

From 
Russia. 

From  United  States. 

Atlantic 
ports. 

Pacific 
ports. 

1881-'82 

Cwt. 
4,089,308 
9,659,079 
13,  398,  047 
5,  496,  839 
11,  986,  359 

Cwt. 
31,498,568 
26,  635,  657 
23,  982,  160 
22,  808,  579 
21,  899,  674 

Cwt. 
12,  278,  094 
16,302,322 
13,  417,  060 
10,  168,  952 
14,107,513 

1882-'83        

1883-'  84 

1884-'85  

1885-'86     ...                

Years. 

From 
Egypt. 

From  In- 
dia. 

From  other 
countries. 

Total. 

1881-'82  

Cwt. 

1,072,182 
177,115 
1,  173,  019 
1,000,764 
109,983 

Cwt. 
7,  337,  924 
8,463,174 
11,248,988 
7,980,951 
12,101,963 

Cwt. 
12,  229,  238 
16,  060,  806 
17  248  669 

Cwt. 
68,  505,  314 
77.  298,  152 
80,  467,  943 
62,401,457 
77,  288,  993 

1882-'83 

1883-'84 

1884-'85  .... 

14,  945,  372 
17,  083,  501 

1885-'86 

I  have  referred  thus  fully  to  the  subject  of  the  production  and  exportation  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  India  and  the  other  countries  named,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  observed — especially  in  the  Pacific  States,  in  view  of  the  low  prices  which 
have  ruled  in  wheat  for  several  years  past — an  increasing  anxiety  with  our  farm- 
ers at  home  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  reduced  market  value  of  this  important 
cereal,  as  well  as  the  future  outlook  for  itsfurther  profitable  production.  Some 
of  my  predecessors  in  this  office  have  claimed  in  former  reports  on  this  subject 
that  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  fear  from  India  as  a  competitor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  I  do  not  so  view  the  subject.  It  is  claimed  that  India  is  to-day 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced,  and  1  believe 
that  such  is  the  fact. 

And  furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  wheat-growing  in  India  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  further  development  depends  principally  upon 
the  means  of  transportation  to  the  sea-board.  British  India  has  already  in  op- 
eration over  12,000  miles  of  railway,  and  during  the  past  five  years  the  average 
annual  rate  of  the  construction  of  new  road  has  been  662  miles. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  not  content  with  being  the  great  public 
carrier  of  the  world,  but  she  seems  of  late  years  to  be  possessed  of  a  laudable 
ambition  to  produce  her  own  breadstuff's  as  well,  and  I  fear  (however  unpleas- 
ant it  may  be  to  contemplate  the  fact)  that  with  the  cheap  native  labor  of  India 
and  the  constantly  growing  facilities  for  transportation,  we  shall  find  her  a 
formidable  competitor  as  a  producer  of  the  "  start  of  life." 
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It  should  also  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  surplus  wheat  of  India  is  now 
carried  to  Europe  in  steam-ships  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
instead  of  going,  as  formerly,  in  sail-vessels  around  the  Cape,  involving  a  voy- 
age of  three  or  four  months  and  often  material  damage  to  the  cargo  from  weevil. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  report  fully  justify  the  views  of  Judge  Bon- 
ham,  that  India  is  to  become  a  formidable  competitor  with  the  United 
States  in  the  wheat  markets  of  Europe,  and  in  my  judgment  explain 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  wheat  in  Europe  in  recent  years.  The  ta- 
ble showing  the  aggregate  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  several  countries  named 
is  especially  instructive.  It  shows  that  while  the  imports  into  Great 
Britain,  although  somewhat  fluctuating,  have  not  materially  increased 
since  1881-'82,  the  imports  from  Russia  have  increased  from  4,089,308 
centals  in  1881-'82  to  11, 986, 350  centals  in  1885-'86;  the  imports  from 
India  have  increased  from  7,337,924  centals  in  1881-'82  to  12,101,963 
centals  in  1885-'86,  and  that  the  imports  from  other  countries,  not  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  have  increased  from  12,229,230  centals  in 
1881-'82  to  17,083,501  centals  in  1885-'86;  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  decreased  from  43,776,662  centals  in  1881-' 82  to 
36,007,187  centals  in  1885-'86,  and  that  the  export  of  wheat  from  In- 
dia has  increased  from  299,385  centals  in  1867 -'68  to  21,060,519  cen- 
tals or  35,100,865  bushels  in  1885-'86,  a  period  of  nineteen  years. 
These  figures  show  that  we  are  already  engaged  in  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion with  Russia  and  India,  which  must  continue  to  grow  greater  as 
the  production  of  wheat  in  those  countries  increases  to  crowd  the  Amer- 
ican product  out  of  the  European  markets;  and  yet  the  free-traders  tell 
us  to  let  our  home  markets  go,  buy  our  manufactures  in  England,  and 
raise  more  wheat. 

Protection  to  industry  by  creating  a  diversity  of  employment  and 
increasing  the  number  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  farming,  but 
must  depend  upon  the  farmer  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  gives  him 
a  steady  remunerative  market  for  breadstuflfs  and  creates  a  market  for 
crops  which  can  not  be  profitably  exported.  The  foreign  market  for 
our  wheat  is  mainly  created  by  England,  and  is  growing  every  year 
more  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  The  amount  of  our  corn  and  wheat 
required  by  England  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  crops  of  Europe, 
which  usually  supply  from  two- thirds  to  three- fourths  of  what  is 
needed;  then  upon  the  yield  in  Russia  and  India;  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  first  takes  the  chances  of  his  own  harvest,  and  then  of  a 
scarcity  in  Europe,  and  in  late  years  the  further  chance  of  having  the 
price  of  wheat  fixed  by  the  competition  of  Russian  and  Indian  wheat. 
And  still  free-traders  assert  that  the  true  principle  is  to  buy  where  you 
can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  say  that  if  our  manufacturing  industries 
can  not  successfully  compete  with  cheap  capital,  organized  industries, 
and  pauper  labor  of  England,  our  people  should  turn  their  attention 
to  something  else — that  is,  to  farming — destroy  our  home  markets,  and 
lead  our  farmers  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  products. 

They  propose  that  we  shall  increase  our  exports  to  pay  for  our  in- 
creased imports,  and  in  endeavoring  to  do  so  that  our  farmers  shall 
enter  the  field  in  competition  with  the  miserable  ryots  of  India,  who  live 
on  a  few  cents  a  day.  If  it  were  proposed  to  import  into  the  United 
States  several  millions  of  the  Indian  Ryots  or  of  Chinese  for  agricultural 
laborers,  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  India  in  producing  wheat,  every 
white  laborer  in  the  United  States  could  see  that  American  labor  was 
threatened.  How  does  the  case  differ  when  it  is  proposed  to  drive  sev- 
eral millions  of  American  laborers  from  the  manufactures  into  agri- 
culture and  then  to  force  them  into  competition  with  the  Indian  ryots 
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by  increasing  our  surplus  wheat  crop,  which  we  will  be  compelled  to 
get  rid  of  by  underselling  Indian  wheat? 

THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

We  have  just  listened  to  a  speech  from  the  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia which  would  have  been  quite  radical  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  ultra  free-trade  sentiments  of  South  Carolina  in  1832.  The  Sena- 
tor seems  oblivious  to  the  wonderful  awakening  of  the  industries  of 
the  South  in  recent  years,  and  to  the  development  and  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  South  for  the  future  which  it  foretells.  The  manufacture 
at  home  of  the  great  staple  production  of  the  South,  which  is  growing 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  attract  attention  everywhere,  and  by  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  profits  of  manufacturing  are  saved  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  is  but  one  out  of  many  industries  which,  under 
the  stimulus  of  our  present  revenue  system,  are  springing  up  every- 
where in  the  Southern  States,  and  which  the  Senator  would  destroy. 
His  speech  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  speech  of  his  colleague  upon 
the  same  subject,  to  which  I  recently  listened  with  so  much  interest. 
If  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  closed  by  such  a 
reduction  in  the  duties  upon  cotton  fabrics  as  is  proposed  by  the  Mills 
bill,  or  by  a  more  radical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only,  how  would  the  prosperity  of  the  South  be  affected  ?  Where 
would  she  market  her  raw  cotton  and  what  price  would  it  command? 

The  total  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  August  31 , 
f&87,  was  6, 513, 623  bales ;  average  weight  of  bales  for  year,  486. 02  pounds. 
The  total  yield  in  the  United  States  for  the  following  years  was — 

1886-'87 ...  6,513,623 

1885-'86 6,550, 215 

1884-'85 5,669,021 

1883-'84 5,714,052 

l882-'83 6,992,234 

188l-'82 5,435,845 

1880-'81 6,589,329 

The  total  import  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  in  1886  was  as  follows: 

American 2,902,120 

Brazilian 196,700 

Egyptian 256,800 

West  Indian,  etc 56,390 

East  Indian 529,760 

Total 3,941,770 

The  total  movement  of  cotton  in  Europe  in  1886  was  as  follows — im- 
ported: 

American... 4,417,570 

Brazilian 223,960 

Egyptian 419,870 

West  Indian,  etc 124,050 

East  Indian 1,332,550 

Total 6,518,000 

The  increase  of  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  the  relative  growth  of  each,  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement: 


1879-'80 ; 5,757,397 

1878-79 5, 073, 531 

1877-78 4, 811,  265 

1876-'77 4, 485, 428 

1875-76 4,669,288 

1874-75 3,832,991 


Year. 

Crops  in 
United 
States. 

Other 
countries. 

Total 
crop. 

1866-'67                                                 .                

2  230  000 

2  178  000 

4  408  000 

1876-77 

4,  933,  000 

1,897  000 

6  830  000 

1886-'87           

7,  450,  000 

2  300  000 

9  750  000 

The  above  amounts  are  calculated  in  bales  of  400  pounds. 
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From  these  tables  it  will  appear  that  an  increase  of  less  than  35  per 
cent,  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  would  give  us  a 
surplus  equal  to  the  entire  consumption  in  Europe,  and  suggests  ruin- 
ous competition  with  Indian,  Brazilian,  and  Egyptian  cotton. 

In  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.'s  (New  York)  "Cotton  Movement  and 
Fluctuations"  for  1887  the  general  industrial  awakening  in  the  South 
as  regards  cotton  manufactures  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  giving 
the  number  of  mills,  spindles,  looms,  and  consumption  of  cotton  in 
pounds  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  year  1887,  together  with  the 
number  in  1879  and  1880,  as  appears  by  the  Tenth  Census: 


States. 

Number 
of  mills. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Number  of 
looms. 

Consumption, 
In  pounds. 

Virginia 

11 

58  649 

1  826 

7  698  294 

North  Carolina  

75 

206  172 

4  393 

30  593  517 

South  Carolina 

31 

217  161 

4  663 

44  518  017 

53 

349  277 

7  954 

57  856  883 

Florida        

1 

*816 

85  500 

Alabama 

17 

69  308 

1  272 

11  446  995 

Mississippi  

7 

39,  748 

928 

6,  215,  495 

Louisiana          .  .        .  . 

2 

27  000 

750 

4  299  967 

Texas....  

1 

2,108 

40 

90,000 

Arkansas  

2 

3  200 

30 

686  520 

Tennessee 

28 

90  793 

1  820 

14  724  935 

1 

7,000 

150 

1,  056,  000 

Kentucky        ..              . 

3 

28  300 

563 

3  908  881 

Total  in  1887  

232 

1  000,132 

24  389 

183,  201,  004 

Census  1879-'80  

164 

561,360 

12,329 

87,  610,  889 

Besides  the  foregoing  they  state  that  they  have  reports  of  thirty  mills, 
containing  11 1,498  spindles  and  1,345  looms,  not  in  operation  during  the 
year,  and  direct  returns  with  regard  to  projects  which  have  progressed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  which,  when  completed,  will  add  177,000 
spindles  and  5,048  looms. 

In  a  table  in  the  same  work  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  in  1866-'67,  North  and  South,  was  stated  to  have  been,  in  bales 
of  400  pounds  each:  North,  746,000;  South  76,000;  and  in  1886-'87,  to 
have  been:  North,  1,972,000;  and  South,  451,000  bales.  From  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  South  in  twenty 
years  has  increased  almost  600  percent.,  and  to-day  is  over  three-fifths 
as  large  as  the  consumption  in  the  North  was  in  1867;  while  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  in  the  North  during  the  same  period  has  been  but 
264  per  cent.  Should  the  consumption  of  both  North  and  South  for 
the  next  twenty  years  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  the  South  will,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  consume  about  2,700,000  bales,  and  the  North  about 
5,200,000  bales,  or  a  total  of  9,700,000  bales,  an  amount  greater  than 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  last  year. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1866-'67  was  2,228,987  bales. 
If  for  the  next  twenty  years  the  production  should  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  annual  crop  would  amountto 
over  19,000,000  bales,  leaving  still  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop  for  export. 
Whether  the  South  has  capacity  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  or  whether  the  demand  for  cotton  productions  will 
be  such  in  the  future  as  to  stimulate  both  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  cotton  as  it  has  stimulated  it  in  the  past,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  all  indications  point  to  a  greater  relative  increase  of  the 
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business  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  or 
in  Europe,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  in  the  next  twenty 
years  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  South  equals  that  in  the  North, 
unless,  indeed,  the  business  of  the  country  shall  be  demoralized  by  the 
reyersalof  the  policy  by  which  our  present  prosperity  has  been  secured. 
What  will  happen  when  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing States  factories  are  erected  and  spindles  and  looms  operated  by  in- 
telligent laborers  transforming  the  raw  cotton  into  cotton  fabrics  for 
home  consumption  and  the  foreign  trade?  Cotton,  if  not  king,  will  be 
master  of  the  situation  in  the  South.  Laborers  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana  to-day,  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  contend  by 
associated  action  for  better  wages,  will  then  demand  protection  against 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South  will 
go  to  protection  or  the  interest  to  be  protected  will  leave  that  party. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  DEPENDENCIES. 

The  great  industries  of  the  leading  European  nations  have  been  built 
np  by  the  protective  policy,  and  the  most  prosperous  nations  to-day  are 
those  which  protect  their  own  capital  and  labor  from  undue  competi- 
tion with  the  capital  and  labor  of  other  countries.  The  free-trade  theory 
of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  European  countries  and 
is  not  put  in  practice  by  England  herself. 

The  total  revenue  of  Great  Britain  from  customs  duties  for  the  year 

1886  was  $99,086,435.     The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881 
as  shown  by  the  census  was  35,246,633.     The  per  cent,  of  increase  of 
population  for  the  preceding  decade  was  6.33  per  cent.     Estimating  the 
increase  of  the  population  for  the  five  years  from  1881  to  1886  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  appears 
to  have  been  36,262,188,  and  the  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  to 
have  been  $2.456  per  capita. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year 

1887  that  the  amount  of  revenue  the  United  States  derived  from  cus- 
toms for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  was  $217,286,893.13. 
Our  population  in  1880,  according  to  the  census,  was  50,155,783.     The 
per  cent,  of  increase  of  population  for  the  preceding  decade  was  30.8 
per  cent.     The  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  in  1887,  the 
year  for  which  the  amount  of  revenue  from  customs  duties  is  given 
above,  estimating  the  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  preceding 
decade,  would  be  60,676,588,  which  would  make  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  duties  upon  imports  3.58  per  capita. 

I  should  but  repeat  what  is  familiar  to  all  to  recount  the  gradual 
adoption  by  England  of  the  present  prevailing  economic  theories  in  that 
country.  She  owes  her  industrial  greatness  to  persistent  adherence  for 
a  long  series  of  years  to  the  national  policy.  Her  iron  manufactures 
were  protected  by  successive  tariffs  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  century, 
until  they  could  undersell  all  others  in  the  European  markets.  By 
stringent  protective  measures  she  developed  the  skill  of  her  people  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  investment  of  capital  in  cotton  manufactures 
until  she  can,  with  her  cheap  labor,  compete  with  her  cotton  fabrics  in 
America  and  India,  manufacturing  them  from  the  raw  material  im- 
ported from  those  countries. 

By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1337  she  forbade,  under  heavy  pen- 
alties, the  penalty  for  the  fourth  offense  being  death,  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  the  importation  of  woolen  goods.  And  under  this  heroic 
remedy  against  foreign  competition  woolens  became  the  great  English 
staple. 
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Having  reached  a  point  where  she  is  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  her 
starving  millions  employed,  to  seek  a  market  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  to  sacrifice  her  agricultural  interests  to  her  manufacturing 
industries,  a  point  where  the  admission  of  raw  material  free  of  duty  is 
to  her  interest,  she  removes  duties  upon  these  articles.  It  is  but  fair 
to  state,  however,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in 
Great  Britain  in  favor  of  a  return  to  a  protective  tariff.  Her  dependen- 
cies, where  they  have  a  discretion  in  the  matter,  are  not  slow  to  repu- 
diate free- trade  theories  and  seek  industrial  independence.  Ireland 
and  India  do  not  possess  autonomy,  and  both  illustrate  the  ruinous 
effect  of  her  free-trade  policy  when  applied  to  a  nation  inferior  to  her 
in  capital  and  skill.  She  extended  her  commercial  policy  to  British 
India  as  she  does  in  all  cases  where  her  dependencies  have  no  power 
to  set  up  barriers  against  it,  and  the  extensive  manufactures  of  India 
were  well-nigh  annihilated,  her  flourishing  iactories  dwindled  away, 
and  by  the  general  lowering  of  import  duties  in  1813  on  articles  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  were  completely  ruined, 
her  commercial  activity  destroyed,  and  her  people  left  with  an  impov- 
erished agriculture  'and  a  lifeless  trade,  unemployed  and  reduced  to 
absolute  wretchedness. 

The  forced  increased  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  her  other  industries,  on  account  of  her  large  indebtedness 
to  Europe,  and  the  low  price  of  wheat  consequent  upon  the  increased 
yield,  add  but  little  to  her  prosperity.  The  profits  go  to  England  and 
the  laborers  engaged  in  its  production  continue  to  live  on,  scantily 
clothed,  miserably  fed,  ignorant  and  Wretched,  and  without  hope  of 
improvimg  their  condition.  To  support  the  English  Government  and 
to  pay  British  troops  in  India  she  laid  upon  the  already  impoverished 
people  the  most  oppressive  land-taxes.  To  increase  her  revenue  be- 
yond what  could  be  realized  by  the  most  oppressive  taxation  she  cre- 
ated a  monopoly  to  set  up  government  distilleries  and  supply  alcoholic 
drinks  to  licensed  dealers;  and  in  a  country  where  before  its  conquest 
by  the  English,  the  people  were  noted  for  their  abstinence  from  spirit- 
ous  liquors  and  other  intoxicating  beverages,  drunkenness  and  its  con- 
sequent crime  and  wretchedness  has  spread  over  the  land.  She  has 
persisted  in  preventing  an  international  agreement  for  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver,  and  thus  causes  the  continuation  of  the  depression  of  the 
industries  of  India  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  that  metal  after  the 
country  had  been  flooded  with  it  by  English  merchants. 

It  you  would  have  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  working  of 
this  theory,  go  to  do  wn- trodden,  starving  Ireland.  Behold  her  wretched 
people  living  in  hovels,  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  amidst  squalor 
and  poverty,  and  inquire  the  cause  of  it.  It  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
mercial tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  Every  attempt  of  Ireland  to  better 
her  condition  has  been  thwarted  by  her  commercial  masters.  The  con- 
fiscation of  her  ancient  estates  has  been  succeeded  by  treatment  still! 
more  cruel  and  unjust.  The  English  people  have  applied  to  Ireland 
their  peculiar  commercial  theories;  Ireland  has  been  made  a  market  for 
British  manufactures,  and  all  her  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
sacrificed.  One  great  industry  after  another  was  destroyed  by  repres- 
sive legislation.  She  was  forbidden  to  export  cattle,  and  the  great  in- 
dustry was  broken  up;  sheep- farming  and  manufacturing  of  woolens 
were  interrupted;  her  manufacturing  interests  were  destroyed,  and  her 
population  forced  back  upon  her  impoverished  soil.  After  the  union 
the  restrictions  were  removed,  but  it  was  too  late.  English  manufact- 
ures were  firmly  established;  great  masses  of  capital  were  invested  in 
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manufactures  with  trained  artisans;  impoverished  Ireland  could  not 
compete  with  her  and  build  up  her  ruined  industries,  and  never  can 
until  she  is  permitted  to  restrict  the  importation  of  British  goods. 

Ireland,  with  her  landlords  in  England,-  with  her  poverty  of  all  those 
industries  which  make  a  nation  wealthy  and  a  country  prosperous,  with 
an  impoverished  and  overtaxed  soil,  with  a  poor,  oppressed,  and  betrayed 
people,  is  an  example  of  what  any  nation  must  become  when  she  be- 
comes only  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  pays  tribute  to  other  countries 
for  all  her  manufactures.  England  seeks  to  make  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  her  manufacturing  interests  are  concerned,  a  dependency  of 
her  own,  and  such  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  admission  In  e 
of  duty  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  her  starving  millions.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  possess  autonomy,  which  enables  them  to  protect  them- 
selves against  free  trade.  They  have  given  free  trade  a  fair  trial,  ai  d 
have  now  adopted  protection  as  the  national  creed.  It  is  the  avowed 
principle  of  the  liberal  progressive  party,  and  the  colonies  are  rapidly 
attaining  industrial  independence.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  adoptc  d 
a  protective  tariff  in  1879.  They  call  it  the  national  policy.  I  had  the 
pleasure  during  his  recent  stay  in  this  city  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Our  conversation  turned  upon  the  finances  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  Dominion,  and  led  to  his  sending  me  a  copy  of  his  budget  speech  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament  for  1887.  In  it  he  discusses  what  he  terms 
the  national  policy.  I  am  sure  I  need  make  no  apology  for  quoting  at 
length  from  such  a  source. 

This  speech  contains  a  very  interesting  discussion,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  relieve  me  by  reading  a  portion  of  it. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  under  a  comparatively  low  tariff,  Canada  enjoyed 
a  very  marked  degree  of  prosperity  during  the  first  seven  years  of  confederation, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  that  period  the  industries  of  Canada 
enjoyed  the  great  protection  which  arose  from  the  dislocation  of  the  labor  market 
in  the  great  republic  to  the  south  of  us,  and  which  placed  us  in  a  very  different 
position  to  that  which  at  a  very  early  period  afterwards  we  occupied.  When 
that  change  came,  and  when  the  languishing  industries  of  Canada  embarrassed 
the  finance  minister  of  that  day;  "when,  instead  of  large  surpluses,  large  deficits 
succeeded  year  after  year,  the  opposition  urged  upon  that  honorable  gentleman 
that  he  should  reconsider  the  position  and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  give  in- 
creased protection  to  the  industries  of  Canada  which  would  prevent  them  from 
thus  languish  ing  and  from  being  destroyed.  We  were  not  successful,  I  will  not 
say  In  leading  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
would  be  a  sound  policy,  for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  many 
and  strong  misgivings  on  that  question,  but,  at  all  events,  we  were  not  able  to 
change  the  policy  of  thegentleruen  who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  Canada.  As 
is  well  known,  that  became  the  great  issue  at  the  subsequent  general  election 
of  1878,  and  the  conservative  party,  being  returned  to  power,  pledged  to  foster 
and  promote  the  industries  of  Canada  as  far  as  they  were  able,  brought  down 
a  policy  through  the  hands  of  my  honored  predecessor,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley, 
whose  absence  from  this  house  I  am  sure  gentlemen  on  both  sides  all  deplore; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  success  of  that  policy,  thus  pro- 
pounded and  matured  from  time  to  time,  has  been  such  as  to  command  the 
support  and  confidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  down 
to  the  present  day.  As  I  have  said  before,  with  ample  material  under  my  hand 
to  show  by  contrast  the  great  advantage  that  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  that 
policy,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  thai  course  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
elaborate  statements  made  by  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  and  the  exhaustive  statement 
made  by  my  honorable  friend  who  occupied  the  position  of  minister  of  finance 
»  year  ago,  I  think,  render  it  entirely  unnecessary  "that  I  should  occupy  the  time 
of  the  house  in  going  over  the  same  ground.  Rut  I  must  be  permitted  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  house  for  a  single  moment  to  the  change  that'has  taken 
place  in  the  opinions  of  the  great  political  economists  of  the  day  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  an  abstract  question  of  political  economy. 

No  person  who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  public  events  and  public 
opinion  can  fail  to  know  that  a  very  great  and  marked  change  has  taken  place 
in  all  countries,  I  may  say,  in  relation  to  this  question.  In  the  United  States  of 
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America  they  hold,  with  the  strongest  tenacity  they,  perhaps,  have  ever  held,  to 
the  principle  of  protection.  In  England,  where  it  was  a  heresy  to  intimate  any- 
thing of  that  kind  a  few  years  ago,  even  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring,  a 


great  and  marked  change  in  public  opinion  has  taken  place.    Professor  Sidge- 
wick,  a  learned  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  professor  of  moral 

Rhilosophy  in  that  great  university,  and  the  gentleman  who  read,  at  the  meet- 
ig  of  the  British  Association  in  1886,  a  paper  on  political  economy,  has  pub- 
lished a  work  in  which  opinions,  that  would  have  been  denounced  as  utterly 
fallacious  and  heretical  at  thattime,  have  been  boldly  propounded  as  the  sound- 
est and  truest  principles  of  political  economy.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  house  in  recounting,  as  I  could,  the  numberless  evi- 
dences that  we  have  of  a  change  of  public  sentiment  on  that  subject.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  depression  of  trade,  has,  of  course,  adhered  to  the  general  line  of  the  free- 
trade  policy  that  has  so  long  prevailed  in  that  country ;  but  it  is  equally  worthy 
of  note  that  statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  that  men  occupying  high  and  com- 
manding positions  in  public  affairs  in  England,  have  as  unhesitatingly  com- 
mitted themselves,  in  the  minority  report,  to  the  strongest  opinion  in  favor  of 
what  is  termed  fair  trade,  or  fair  protection  to  British  industry.  I  am  precluded, 
however,  I  am  hapoy  to  say,  from  the  necessity  of  going  into  this  question  as  a 
question  of  political  economy,  or  of  reasoning  it  out  in  the  abstract,  for  another 
and  a  very  important  reason.  Since  the  last  session  of  this  Parliament,  as  is 
well  known,  the  honorable  gentleman  who,  with  such  distinguished  ability, 
leads  Her  Majesty's  loyal  opposition  in  this  house,  has,  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  electorate  of  Canada,  announced  his  entire  conversion  to  the  principle 
that  we  have  so  long  maintained  from  this  side  of  the  house.  The  re-election 
of  that  honorable  gentleman  to  the  position  of  leader  of  that  great  party  in  this 
house  and  in  this  country,  is  viewed  with  uniform  satisfaction  on  this  side  of 
the  house  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  evident 
qualifications  for  that  distinguished  post;  secondly,  because  we  regard  his  re- 
election to  that  high  position  as  an  affirmation  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
that  at  last  the  time  has  come  wV«  this  country  may  congratulate  itself  upon 
the  fact  that  the  great  capitalist  j  of  Canada  who  are  interested  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country  can  put  their  capital  into  these  great  Canadian  in- 
dustries without  any  fear  of  disturbance  arising  from  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration. Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
house,  and  perhaps  more  than  wasting  the  time  of  the  house,  for  me  to  do 
more  than  express  the  gratification  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  are 
all  as  one  upon  this  great  and  important  question,  and  when  the  only  issue  can 
be  how  best  to  carry  out  and  how  best  to  make  the  principle  successful  that  has 
commended  itself  so  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

*  ****** 

Now,  sir,  I  may  say  that  I  recognize  the  fact  that  under  the  protective  policy 
that  we  have  adopted ,  and  which,  as  we  know  beyond  perad venture,  the  country 
most  heartily  approves  and  indorses,  the  great  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to 
Canadian  industries  has  enabled  them  largely  to  overtake  the  consuming  power 
of  the  country.  We  know  that  the  result  has  been  that  which  we  all  appre- 
hended it  would  be,  a  fall  in  prices,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
velopment  of  our  industry  by  a  protective  policy, 


enjoy  as  the  result  of  that  de 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  i 
would  if  that  policy  had  never  been  put  into  operation. 


an  opportunity  of  obtaining  everything  that  they  required  as  cheaply  as  they 
iuld  if  that  policy  had  never  been  put  into  operation. 


******  * 

But,  sir,  I  may  ask  the  house  for  a  single  moment,  to  what  do  we  owe  that 
condition  of  progress  and  prosperity  upon  which  we  are  all  able  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  at  this  moment?  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  answer  will  be 
found  in  the  words  "  national  policy."  It  is  the  national  policy  which  has  lifted 
Canada  out  of  the  position  that  it  occupied  a  few  years  ago  ;  it  is  the  national 
policy  that  has  enabled  it  to  pass  through  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  great  depression  without  seriously  feeling  it;  it  is  the  national  policy  that 
had  vivified  every  industry  in  this  country,  that  has  furnished  employment  for 
Canadian  hands  on  Canadian  soil,  that  has  kept  the  money  of  the  country  within 
the  country ,  and  that  has  diffused  prosperity  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other.  But,  sir,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  production  had  to  a  consider- 
able extent  overtaken  consumption,  and  that  the  necessity  was  imposed  on  the 
Government  of  endeavoring  to  find  outlets  for  the  industries  of  Canada  by  ex- 
tending and  developing  our  trade  with  other  countries.  I  referred  to  the  efforts 
we  are  making  in  connection  with  lines  of  steam  communication,  but  I  omitted 
on  that  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  sanction  which  was  obtained  from 
this  house  to  establish  a  line  of  steam  communication  with  France  has,  as  you 
know,  sir,  not  been  successful  up  to  the  present  moment.  But  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  appropriation  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  service  of  the 
Government  for  that  purpose  is  about  to  be  utilized,  and  that  a  strong  French 
company  are  preparing  to  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  between  France  and  Can- 
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ada  that  I  have  no  doubt  will  render  that  effort  on  our  part  as  successful  as  the 
others. 

Now,  sir,  I  intend  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a  new  field  for  the 
development  of  the  national  policy.     We  have  applied  it  to  the  great  cotton  in- 
dustry ;  we  have  applied  it  to  the  woolen  industry;  we  have  applied  it  to  in- 
numerable industries  all  over  Canada,  and  with  marvelous  success. 
THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  field,  perhaps  the  most  important,  still  untrodden  ;  there  is 
a  field  still  unoccupied  that  presents  greater  possibilities  and  greater  opportu- 
nities than  any  other  for  developing  Canadian  industry  ,and  it  lies  at  the  very  root 
and  foundation  of  the  national  policy  in  all  countries  where  it  has  been  adopted. 
I  refer  to  the  iron  industry.  I  say,  sir,  that  while  we  have  adopted  the  national 
policy  with  reference  to  other  industries,  while  we  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  our  great  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us — and  we  are  always  delighted  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  experience  in  order  to  benefit  ourselves — while  we  have 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  their  policy  in  reference  to  other  great  industries, 
in  relation  to  this,  the  greatest  industry  of  all  in  this  country  and  in  all  coun- 
tries where  iron  and  coal  are  found  to  abound,  we  have  neglected  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  to  do  justice  to  this  great  Canadian  industry. 

******* 

I  need  not  tell  this  house  that  the  most  extreme  protection  that  ever  was 
adopted  in  any  country  in  the  world  was  adopted  in  Knglandin  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  England  not  only  imposed  high  duties  on  iron  com- 
ing in  from  abroad,  but  when  it  was  discovered  how  coal  could  be  used  instead 
of  charcoal  and  the  manufacture  of  the  steam  engine  was  brought  into  play,  it 
actually  prohibited  the  workmen  who  were  acquainted  with  those  processes 
from  leaving  the  country,  in  order  to  retain  the  industry  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, 

******* 

Of  course  England,  when  she  became,  under  the  most  rigid  and  determined 
system  of  protection  ever  adopted  in  any  country  in  the  world,  so  advanced  as 
to  outdistance  all  other  countries  to  such  an  extent  that  she  thought  she  could 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  she  adopted  those  principles ;  and  she  adopted 
them  under  the  delusion,  propounded  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  sincerely  believed  in 
by  that  distinguished  man,  but  proved  by  the  result  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  that 
if  England,  with  her  advanced  position  of  mistress  of  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
world,  adopted  the  policy  of  free  trade  all  other  countries  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  in  her  wake.  And  what  is  the  result?  It  is  that,  instead  of  following  in 
her  wake,  France  and  Germany  and  all  these  countries  have  held  fast  by  the 
national  policy  of  protecting  their  own  industries,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  are  at  this  moment  in  a  position  to  paralyze  to  a  large  extent  the  indus- 
tries of  England  with  all  her  advantages  of  iron  and  coal  in  close  proximity. 
By  their  protective  policy  they  are  developing  and  advancing  their  industries 
in  a  way  that  England  finds  herself  incapable  of  keeping  up  with,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  Belgium  and  Germany  are  keen  competitors  on  English  soil  with 
the  great  English  industries. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  not  only  a  national  policy,  but  it  is  a  rational  policy.  It  is  a  policy  that 
is  national  because  it  is  rapidly  making  Canada  a  nation;  it  is  a  rational  policy 
because  the  very  foundation  of  reason  is  in  a  government,  a  parliament,  a  coun- 
ty furnishing  employment  to  the  mass  of  the  industrial  people. 

******* 

Mr.  DOLPH.  Great  Britain  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  this  coun try. 
She  has  undertaken  to  instruct  us  in  political  economy.  The  Cobden 
Club,  composed  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  members  of 
Parliament,  have  undertaken  to  educate  us  up  to  the  idea  that  our  true 
material  interests  would  be  promoted  by  admitting  English  manufact- 
ures free  of  duty.  To  this  end  it  is  stated  they  established  branches  of 
the  organization  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  probably  elsewhere. 
They  have  purchased  or  subsidized  newspapers;  they  have  flooded  the 
country  with  free- trade  literature,  and  sought  to  control  our  elections  in 
the  interest  of  free  trade. 

She  is  interested  in  increasing  her  market  here  for  the  products  of 
her  manufactures.  She  is  interested  in  breaking  down  our  domestic 
manufactures  so  that  she  can  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  and  charge 
her  own  prices  for  her  wares.  She  has  to  buy  food  largely  abroad  for 
her  manufacturing  population,  and  is  therefore  interested  in  driving  our 
population  to  cultivate  the  soil,  so  that  competition  will  reduce  the  price 
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and  she  can  buy  cheaply  what  she  needs.  Under  our  present  tariff  a 
large  percentage  of  the  duties  is  paid  by  foreign  countries,  and  England 
is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  payment.  I  suggest  whether  the  Cobden 
Club  had  not  better  turn  its  attention  first  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  convert  the  Canadians  from  their  heresy  of  a  national  policy  before 
they  undertake  to  enlighten  us. 

THE  PROSPERITY  OP  THIS  COUNTRY  DUE  TO  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  test  to  which  I  wish  to  subject  the 
free-trade  or  tariff-for-revenue-only  doctrine  of  the  Administration,  and 
that  is  the  test  of  our  own  experience. 

It  would  seem  that  after  more  than  a  century  of  experience  the  ques- 
tion, of  the  true  policy  of  this  cotfntry  in  regard  to  duties  upon  im- 
ports should  have  been  settled,  or  at  least  should  be  capable  of  solution, 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  our  tariff  legislation  and  its  effects  upon 
our  material  prosperity.  No  matter  how  reasonable  a  theory  in  po- 
litical economy  may  appear,  if  when  put  to  a  practical  test  it  is  proved 
to  be  false  and  does  not  produce  results  in  accordance  with  the  theory, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  wrong  and  is  valueless.  Experi- 
ence may  be  a  dear  school-master,  but  it  is  a  good  one. 

The  power  to  impose  duties  upon  imports  is  conferred  "upon  Congress 
by  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  between  the  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  In  the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act,  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Washington,  July  4,  1789,  it  was  alleged  that  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  imported  merchandise  was  necessary  ''for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures,"  and  it  was  never  contended  upon  the  part  of  any  party 
until  1824  that  Congress,  under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce,  might 
not  levy  duties  to  protect  American  industries.  From  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  until  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816  some  seven- ' 
teen  tariff  bills  were  passed,  but  the  tariff  was  so  small  as  to  afford 
•little  or  no  protection  to  American  industries.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812  there  came  a  series  of  hard  years.  Business  was  prostrated, 
and  as  a  consequence  employment  was  scarce  and  wages  low.  Discon- 
tent prevailed,  and  American  industries  demanded  protection  from 
Congress.  The  duties  on  imports  were  increased  by  the  tariff  of  1816, 
and  a  protective  tariff  adopted  in  1824  and  strengthened  in  1828.  The 
effect  was  magical;  business  revived,  new  industries  were  started, 
labor  was  in  demand,  wages  were  good,  the  towns  and  country  equally 
felt  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  tariff,  the  mechanic  and  farmer 
were  equally  prospered.  The  national  Treasury  was  overflowing,  and 
the  question  then  was,  as  it  now  is,  how  to  reduce  the  surplus. 

The  South,  being  without  manufactures,  now  seeing  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  New  England  States  from  their  protected  industries,  changed 
its  attitude  toward  the  tariff,  and  South  Carolina  attempted  to  nullify 
the  law  and  prevent  the  collection  of  customs  duties  in  her  ports. 

In  1832,  at  the  demand  of  the  South,  protection  was  again  stricken 
down  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  reducing  the  tariff  horizontally  upon 
a  eliding  scale,  running  through  a  series  of  years.  Prosperity  was  im- 
mediately checked,  manufacturing  establishments  failed,  money  became 
ptringent,  times  grew  harder  and  harder  each  year,  until  the  greatest 
commercial  crash  this  country  ever  experienced  came  in  1837.  The 
country  was  poverty-stricken,  want  and  suffering  came  upon  the  people, 
flour  sold  for  $2.50  a  barrel,  and  laborers  worked  for  30  cents  a  day. 
In  1840  the  Whig  party  came  into  power  pledged  to  re-enact  a  pro- 


tective  tariff,  and  in  1842  a  protective  tariff  was  re-enacted,  which,  aa  if 
by  magic,  infused  new  life-blood  into  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  industries,  and  revived  business  of  all  kinds. 

In  1844  the  Democrats  carried  the  Presidential  election,  deluding  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  belief  that  they  would  not  disturb  the 

Erotective  tariff.  The  campaign  cry  in  that  State  was  "  Polk  and  Dal- 
is  and  the  tariff  of  1842."  Again  the  South  demanded  a  repeal  of  the 
protective  tariff,  and  the  act  of  1846  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  .the 
vote  of  Vice-President  Dallas,  the  Senate  being  a  tie  without  his  vote. 
By  this  act  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  received  a  se- 
vere blow,  money  again  became  stringent,  and  the  Treasury  was  de- 
pleted. The  country  did  not  feel  the  worst  effects  of  this  law  for  sev- 
eral years  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  large 
production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States,  which  furnished 
the  means  to  pay  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  against  us;  but  the  crash 
came  in  1857,  which  involved  manufactures,  agriculture,  labor,  and  cap- 
ital in  one  common  disaster.  Once  more  the  policy  of  protection  came  to 
the  front  in  1861,  and  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  perpetuated  in  this 
country.  How  shall  I  describe  the  progress  of  this  country  under  the 
present  tariff?  From  an  almost  purely  agricultural  country, -depend- 
ent upon  foreign  nations  for  manufactures,  we  have  become  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  countries  on  the  globe.  In  population, 
in  wealth,  in  the  development  of  our  resources,  in  the  increase  of  our 
agricultural  products  and  the  products  of  our  mines  and  our  forests, 
our  growth  has  been  without  parallel  in  history.  The  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  our  laboring  classes  has  been  equally  marked. 

By  the  census  of  1860  it  appeared  that  the  value  of  all  the  property 
in  the  United  States  was  $14,000,000,000.  This,  as  has  been  said,  was 
the  net  result  of  the  labor  and  savings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
S  ates  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  down  to 
1860.  Itrepresented  the  fruit  of  the  toil  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  under  a  tariff  which  protected  and  encour- 
aged the  business  of  the  country  the  total  value  of  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  had  increased  over  three- 
fold and  amounted  to  $44,000,000,000;  and  this  astonishing  result  was 
obtained  notwithstanding  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  a  protracted  and  costly  civil  war. 

Is  the  career  of  prosperity  to  be  checked  ?  Is  the  great  conspiracy 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  people  to  succeed?  Is  the  policy  which 
has  caused  this  wonderful  growth  of  our  material  interests  during  the 
last  twenty-live  years,  which  has  developed  our  industries  and  made 
us  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  covered  the  continent  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads,  converted  the  American  wilderness  into  a  productive 
country,  given  a  diversified  employment  to  our  people  and  a  home 
market  for  92  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  productions,  to  be  reversed 
and  our  factories  and  mills  closed,  our  manufacturing  industries  de- 
stroyed, our  mines  left  unworked,  and  our  home  market  destroyed  to 
benefit  England,  to  create  a  market  for  her  manufactures  and  the  labor 
for  her  people?  I  have  yet  too  much  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  Congress  to  believe  it  is  possible. 

If  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  revenues  is  left  to  the  friends  of 
protection,  so  that  our  manufacturing  industries  are  not  destroyed,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  will  continue;  but  if  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration prevails,  nothing  but  disaster  awaits  us. 
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